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- This second issue of Permanent 


Revolution appears during the most 
important class struggle for a decade - the 
miners’ strike. The first article in this 
journal deals with a tactic of fundamental 
importance to that fight, and to the arm- 
ing of the working class in the struggle 
against Thatcher and the ruling class - the 
general strike. It examines the correct and 
incorrect uses of the slogan current on the 
British left and argues the revolutionary 
method of fighting for such a strike. 


A major part of this issue is taken up 
with a number of resolutions from the 
Movement for a Revolutionary Com- 
munist International (MRCI), of which 
Workers Power is a part. The resolutions 
were passed.at the founding conference of 
the MRCI in April, and deal with three 
important questions of the international 
class struggle - the nature and dynamics of 
the EEC and communists’ attitude 
towards it; the growing imperialist inter- © 
vention in Central America and the nature 
and politics of the FSLN regime in Nicar- 
agua, and the growing imperialist war 
threat, including an analysis of the peace 
movements east and west. Lastly, we 
print our Declaration of Fraternal Rel- 
ations, which explains the basig.upen - . 
which the MRCI has been founded, and 
the nature and tasks of the fraternal 
grouping. 


This issue also contains what will 
become a regular feature of Permanent 
Revolution - an Archive piece from the 
arsenal of Marxism which has been 
hard to obtain in full for 40 years - 
Trotsky’s “Peace Programme”, written in 
1916. As the introductory article outlines, 
this programme covers-vital questions 
which are of burning relevance stil] - the 
question of communists and war, the 
question of the unification of Europe. The 
Introduction situates the programme in 
the development of Trotsky’s theory of 
permanent revolution, and examines the 
roots of the controversy with Lenin over 
the war question. 


The publication of the polemic on Bol- 
ivia continues one of the tasks we set our- 
selves when we launched Permanent 
Revolution - the rescue of theory and 
tactics from-the opportunist and sectar- 
ian distortions of the centrists. , 

The chronic bowdlerisation of the 
imperialist united front tactic as a means 
of compromising with petit-bourgeois 
and bourgeois nationalism by the POR of 
Bolivia forms the heart of this polemic. It 


raises in the argument such key questions 
as the pitfalls of giving “critical support” 
to supposedly anti-imperialist 
governments and the nature and role of 
soviets. It also examines the use of the 
workers’ and peasants’ government slogan 
and the disastrous consequences for the 
Bolivian workers and peasants of “worker 
ministers” and “‘co-government” as a stra- 
tegy for the Bolivian revolution. 


Finally, the Reviews section takes up 
a number of key political issues raised in 
recent publications, including the SWP’s 
approach to Marxism and feminism, the 
collapse of the Grenaddn révolution, and 
the limits. of Republicanism in Ireland, 
and of its cheerleaders in Britain. 


With the publication of Permanent 


"Revolution 2 in A4 format we hope to 


put our theoretical journal on a more 
regular publication schedule. You can help 
in this project by contributing financially 
to our £10,000 fund for new typesetting 
equipment. Send donations to: - 

Workers: Power, BCM 7750, London 


- WCIN 3XX.O 
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THE MINERS, THE LEFT 
AND THE GENERAL STRIKE 


Throughout the 1984 miners’ strike, Workers Power has fought 
for the TUC to call a general strike. We have argued that it is 
necessary in order to secure a victory for the miners and to 
smash the entire Tory offensive that the MacGregor closure plan 
is merely one part of. We have been justified by events. At the 
time of writing, the miners have been for three months a focus 
of solidarity action from militants throughout the labour move- 
ment and an encouragement for other sections of workers to go 
into struggle. If mass solidarity action or a general strike has not 
yet occurred, it is because of the treachery of the official leaders 
of our movement, and the cowardice, muddleheadedness and 


contusion of the left reformist and centrist “opposition” to them. 


To put it bluntly, the TUC has been given a free ride! 

Thatcher came to power set on drastically restructuring Brit- 
ish capitalism at the expense of the jobs and living standards of 
the working class. The strikes of 1979 had shown the bosses that 
Labourite class-collaborationism was not going to be able to bale 
them out of their acute crisis. The Labour government was 
unable to carry through the decimation and privatisation of 
whole sections of the nationalised industries, such as steel - 
“yesterday’s industry” in Thatcher’s words. It was unable to dis- 
mantle the welfare state to a sufficient degree (although under 
Healey and Callaghan it tried hard to oblige). Most important, its 
close links with the union bureaucracy meant that it was unable 
to execute the legal attacks on the unions that the bosses were 
crying out for. 

The Tories’ strategy was to play on the sectional divisions 
within the working class by taking on the weaker sections first. 
The steelworkers and civil servants were number one targets. 
Only after this could the carworkers be taken on. The miners 
were to be fought only after all others had been defeated. 

Alongside this, the Tories implemented laws aimed specific- 
ally at undermining, and making unlawful, effective trade union- 
ism, picketing, the closed shop and solidarity action such as 
blacking. Section after section - steel, civil servants, car workers, 
health workers, railworkers - were attacked by the Tories and 
kept isolated by the union leaders. At the same time, the anti- 
union laws were put in place and made effective in the 1983 
NGA and POEU disputes. 

Although the Tories chose to fight the working class section 
by section, their goal was to decisively weaken the entire trade 
union movement. The legal attacks were evidence enough of this. 
It is precisely because we have understoodthe nature of the 
encmy’s strategy as class-wide that we have argued since 1979 for 
a cluss-wide response. In September 1979 we argued: “The legal 
attacks are the political spearhead for all the rest. As such they 
must be met with the generalised resistance of the combined 
forces of the labour movement...The political general strike is 
the only tactic which can either put the Tories into headlong 
retreat, forcing them to abandon their legal shackles, or further 


mobilise the forces necessary to drive them and the class they 
represent from poweraltogether”." 

This was no verbal radicalism. It was an objectively necessary 
response to the Tories’ wholesale offensive. The anti-union laws 
are an essential component of the state attack on effective trade 
unionism, they effect all workers struggling against closures, cuts, 
wages or in defence of democratic rights or social gains. 
Therefore we have argued that a general strike is necessary - first 
to prevent them getting onto the statute book, and then to drive 
them off it. The Tories would certainly be unlikely to survive 
a defeat of such a central plank of their strategy. 


We recognise that thetransition from the recognition that a 
general strike is necessary to the achievement of one is difficult. 
The trade union leaders always fight desperately to prevent gen- 
eralisation. In the steelworkers’ struggle the TUC were able to 
prevent the development of a general strike in February 1980. 
The Welsh TUC had called for a general strike in support of the 
steelworkers. With the help of Bill Sirs, Len Murray was able to 
get this called off in favour of a “day of action” in Wales and a 
national ‘‘day of action” in May. Despite this betrayal the events 
showed how our call for a general strike against the anti-union 
laws could be linked to a sectional struggie. 


We used the examples of the police action and the Denning 
court ruling against the steelworkers to link the strike to the 
question of anti-union laws. We combined the demands of other 
public sector workers aroused by the steel strike {a one-day gen- 
eral strike against the cuts in sccial services was called in South 
Yorkshire during the strike) with the demands of the steel- 
workers. We called on other workers - in particular BL workers, 
water workers and power workers - to strike for their own 
impending pay claims. At the same time we urged militants to 
demand and, with action from below, force their leaders to call 
a general strike. 

We thus avoided the twin dangers of either exclusively relying 
on the jeaders, or, in a syndicalist fashion, ignoring them and 
hoping that they would not interfere. At the high point of the 
struggle we were able to agitate for a general strike around dem- 
ands relating to cuts, closures, claims and the anti-union laws. 


Our experience of the steel strike and our use of the general 
strike slogan has proved immensely valuable in the 1984 miners’ 
strike. Although the MacGregor plan is an attack on one union, 
it is an attack on one of the best organised and strategically 
placed unions. As such a defeat for the NUM will bolster the 
confidence of the Tories and undermine that of the workers in 
traditionally weaker unions. Aithough the dispute started over 
pit closures, the massive use of the police and the interference 
of the courts demonstrate its wider significance. A victory over 
the miners will further embolden the police and courts to assert 
their prerogative to attack striking workers. Finally, though the 
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anti-union laws themselves have been held in abeyance, there is 
no doubt that at a critical stage the ruling class will use them. 
Their very existence is an important factor in intimidating other 
workers - in transport for example - against taking solidarity 
action. To ignore these laws would be folly. 

It might be objected that because the anti-union laws were 
not used to the full in the early weeks of the miners’ strike, this 
shows that they are less important than we estimated them to 
be, or that they should not now be linked to the general strike 
slogan. This would be extremely short-sighted. The Tory judges 
attempted to use the anti-union laws in the first weeks. They 
were met with such a militant mass mobilisation outside the 
Barnsley headquarters of the Yorkshire NUM that to have sent in 
the police to seize it and enforce a sequestration order would 
have provoked first a fearsome resistance and secondly the pros- 
pect of a general strike. The fear of mass solidarity strike action 
and the desire to give no pretext for spreading the struggle made 
the Tories give the signal to the NCB and the judges to back off. 
Yet the laws are there and if the miners were to seem incapable 
of mounting effective resistance, or the rest of the workers move- 
ment was unwilling to back them, then the sequestrators would 
move in once again. 

For these reasons we have raised the call for a general strike 
within the context of a sectional struggle. This sectional struggle, 
as did the steel strike, gives us a golden opportunity to unmask 
the nature of the Tories’ offensive, and build generalised resis- 
tance to it. We have specifically linked the cali for a general 
strike to the immediate objectives of smashing the whole appa- 
ratus of anti-union laws and of forcing the complete abandon- 
ment of MacGregor’s closure plans. 


THE NEED FOR A DEFINITE OBJECTIVE 


We have made this demand on the TUC leaders and fought 
for it from below through calling for, and attempting to, bring 
forward all other sections’ claims and struggles into a mass strike 
wave alongside the miners. In both our agitation and our propa- 
ganda we have made the call for a general strike as concrete as 
possible. We have always been on our guard to give it a clear, 
adequate and definite objective. If the objective is not definite 
then the TUC leaders can and will slip out of it. For example, to 
merely call on them to “support the miners” would, as in 1926, 
enable the TUC rapidly to turn their “support” into nego- 
tiations, mediation or a sell-out. Should the miners refuse to 
give in it would lead to a desertion. On the other hand it would 
be inadequate to pose the general strike around the release of an 
imprisoned trade union leader or over sequestered union funds. 
A concession on this point alone by the Tories would leave 
them free to attack on another front having demobilised the 
strike movement. 

In short, a general strike is necessary in the present situation 
to guarantee the total victory of the miners, and to stop the 
Tories’ attacks on other workers. It serves the interests of the 
section currently in struggle . Far from being abstractly counter- 
posed to the existing miners’ struggle, it is a burning need in 
that struggle. Linked to demands around the anti-union.laws, 
cuts in the public sector, pay and closures, it wil} serve the 
needs of other workers as well. The twofold result of this will 
be to weaken the ability of the trade union leaders to sell the 
miners (and others) short and prevent Thatcher from putting 
the labour movement into retreat as she did after her victory 
over the steelworkers. A crushing defeat for the miners would 
immensely strengthen the right wing in the unions who would 
move forward in their plans to turn the unions into departments 
of the state for disciplining workers. 

Despite the claims of miserable defeatists like the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP), the militancy does exist in the working 
class to make a genera! strike a realistic possibility. The miners’ 
strike itself is a symbol] of this renewed militancy. In its own 
turn it has served to encourage militancy. The basis for this rec- 
overy after the bleak years of retreat and defeat (1980-83) is the 
mild economic upturn. This was expressed in a rise in industrial 
production of 4.1% in the last quarter of 1983 (3.2% for gross 
national product, and a 10.1% hike in retail sales). Whilst this 





recovery was weak compared with the 18.2% rise in industrial 
production in the USA, it marked a distinct upturn which Brit 
ain’s bosses wanted to take advantage of. The latest Tory anti- 
union offensive launched in November of last year (NGA) which 
continued into January (GCHQ) and culminated in MacGregor’s 
provocative closure list, was meant to divide, cow and crush the 
unions so that the bosses could reap the full fruits of their 
“boom”. 

The miners’ resistance proved stronger and longer than 
Thatcher imagined. A rash of disputes has followed. Trade union 
officialdom - left as weil as right - has done everything possible 
to stop other workers coming into struggle over their own claims 
while the miners have been on strike. The “lefts” Knapp and 
Buckton settled their claims to get out of the firing line. Yet 
workers have sensed the distinct advantage of taking on the 
Tories and the bosses while their hands are full. At British Ley- 
land’s Longbridge plant, workers gave the management a bloody 
nose - the first victory for several years. From the Barking Hos- 
pital strike to the Bathgate occupation, workers have shown a 
renewed willingness to take on the bosses. 


The Tories don’t like this a bit. They are failing to hold their 
target of 3% wage increases. They rightly fear the danger of 
other disputes linking up with the miners and escalating into a 
massive confrontation in which they would be forced to make 
humiliating and damaging concessions. Only the major union 
ieaders and the TUC, led by arch-scab Murray have kept the 
Tories afloat. A general strike, emerging out of the miners’ 
struggles, could sink Thatcher. However a mobilisation of the 
whole working class poses an even more important question 
than humiliating Thatcher and driving her from office. 

As revolutionary Marxists we recognise that, by its very nat- 
ure, a general strike raises issues beyond the immediate demands 
which occasion the strike. These demands are necessary as a 
starting point for struggle. As united front demands they bring 
into struggle millions of non-revolutionary workers. The more 
precise and concrete the demands, the more workers are clear 
about what they want. If millions know this, it leaves the bureau- 
cracy with far less room to manoeuvre. The chances of a sell-out 
are strengthened by vague demands. Thus a strike to get rid of 
the anti-union laws and force the withdrawal of the NCB’s clo- 
sure programme is more difficult to sell-out or sell short. 


GENERAL STRIKE CHALLENGES THE STATE 


However, while we use limited demands to tie down the bur- 
eaucrats and rouse the masses, we recognise that a general 
strike can go further than its initial demands. Concrete and lim- 
ted demands are a base-line for initiating struggle and avoiding 
outright betrayal. They must not become a limit on the forward 
movement of a general strike. A general strike is necessarily a 
clash between the whole working class and the bosses, as a class, 
represented by their state. A general strike challenges the state 
power over an issue on which the bourgeoisie has decided to 
impose its will on the working class. Though the origins of 
many general strikes have been over “economic” issues - the 
British strike of 1926 in defence of the miners, for example - 
they have all, inevitably, raised questions about the role of the 
state, parliament and so on. In paralysing the entire economy 
and the normal administrative functions of the state, a general 
strike will be met with attempted repression from the police and 
the army. The strikers will be confronted with tasks on a society- 
wide level, that the miners’ strike faces on a community and 
sectional level - the organisation of food supplies and services 
and the defence of picket lines. 

In that situation, revolutionaries do everything in their power 
to bring down the crippling divisions between “economic” and 
“political” goals that exist. They do so in a fight to counter re- 
formism’s attempts to limit and contain a general stri The 
great Polish Marxist Rosa Luxemburg explained thi chof 
the general strike: “In any great mass movement of the prolet- 
ariat, a great number of political and economic factors coincide. 
To attempt to peel these away from each othe: in an artificial 
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Yorkshire miners defend Barnsley NUM Headquarters 


manner, to attempt to keep them separate from one another in 
a pedantic fashion, would be a vain and detrimental start’’.? 

It is not merely abstract “politics” or even particular political 
slogans that are inevitably raised in the general strike. The revol- 
utionary potential of the general strike lies in the fact that by 
pitting the classes against each other, it raises the question - 
who rules? Marxists have long been aware of this aspect of the 
general strike slogan. It explains the importance we attach to 
it asa potential corridor through which the working ciass can 
pass towards revolution - the actual overthrow of the bosses’ 
state power. Of course, whether or not this happens depends on 
a whole series of circumstances. It is by no means the only pos- 
sible outcome of a general strike. If the influence of revoiution- 
aries remains weak, if the rank and file do not establish demo- 
cratic control over the strike, it is entirely possible that a strike 
could be demobilised in a blatant betrayal (e.g. Britain 1926), 

a bourgeois election (France 1968) or through some concessions 
from the ruling class, mediated by the reformist bureaucracy 
(as in France, 1936). 

However, these possibilities cannot be predicted in advance - 
struggle decides. The very fact of a general strike provides the 
possibility of strengthening the working class by bringing miil- 
ions into base organisations - councils of action, picket defence 
organisations, supplies committees and strike committees. Such 
organisations can check and defeat the traitors in the labour 
movement. They provide the best possible forums for revol- 
utionary ideas. They bring to the masses an awareness of their 
own power. Revolutionaries seek to make this organised and 
conscious. In this way we can openly and honestly fight within 
the general strike for a revolutionary conclusion and hope to 
win. This is not foolish optimism. It is lodged within the dyna- 
mic of the general strike, so brilliantly described by Trotsky in 
the 1930s: ‘‘The fundamental importance of the general strike, 
independent of the partial successes which it may and then 
again may not provide, lies in the fact that it poses the question 
of power in a revolutionary manner. By shutting down the fac- 
tories, transport, generally all the means of communication, 
power stations etc., the proietariat by this very act paralyses 
not only production but also the government. The state power 
remains suspended in mid-air. 1t must either subjugate the pro- 
letariat by famine and force and constrain it to set the apparatus 








of the bourgeois state once again in motion, or retreat before the 
proletariat. 

Whatever may be the slogans and motive for which the gene- 
ral strike is initiated, if it includes the genuine masses, and if 
these masses are quite resolved to struggle, the general strike 
inevitably poses before all the classes in the nation: Who will be 
the master of the house?”3 

We base our call for the general strike on the needs of the 
objective situation and the tremendous possibilities lodged 
within it. A victory merely for its immediate demands would 
signal a dramatic shift in the balance of class forces in Britain. A 
partial victory would enhance the confidence and consciousness 
of the miners and other sections by leaps and bounds. Even a 
defeat would come after a struggle in which many militants 
would be won to a clearer understanding of the role of the 
union and Labour Party leaders. It would provide fresh recruits 
to an opposition movement against the time-servers, traitors and 
cowards in the workers’ movement.Mostimportant, though, is 
that a general strike - even with today’s leaders, and even begin- 
ning around limited demands - offers the possibility of clearing 
out Thatcher and her class, not merely from office, but from 
power. It offers the possibility of installing not a pathetic re- 
run of the Jast Labour government, but a government based on 
and answerable to mobilised fighting organisations of the work- 
ing class - the councils of action and defence organisations - 
pledged to make the transition to full working class power. 

From an outright rejection of the general strike, chrough to 
the general strike as an ultimatum, the bulk of the British left 
have adopted slozans during the current miners’ dispute that 
reveal a profound confusion over the nature and use of the gen- 
eral strike. 

The SWP has found it difficult to even mention the general 
strike. They seem to hate the slogan like the bubonic plague. At 
meetings up and down the country they counterposed 
collections to calls for strike action by other workers. Their pub- 
lications simply add the call for ever-bigger pickets as their 
sum strategy for the strike. Indeed, any call for spreading or gen- 
eralising the miners’ struggle seems impossible for them. 

It was only the week after Arthur Scargill himself called on rail 
workers to strike that Socialist Wurker finally dared call for 
these workers to bring forward their claims and strike! 
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Underlying the SWP’s hesitancy in calling for strikes by 
other workers and their rejection of the general strike is their 
habitual spontaneism. This always leaves them tailing behind 
the militants and often behind the left union leaders. They will 
not, despite their claims to be mounting a distinctive political 
intervention, raise any slogans that are not already being raised 
by workers themselves. 

In this strike the SWP are taking their cue from the militants 
and pin everything on the need for bigger and bigger pickets. 
When the miners are calling for mass pickets, the SWP calls for 
even bigger mass pickets. They call for Saltley Gate-style pickets. 
Yet they fail to recognise that it was precisely strike action by 
Birmingham engineers in 1972 that enabled the Saltley mass 
picket to win. The fact that it is proving more and more diffi- 
cult to sustain mass picketing leads the SWP to wring their 
hands, explain that it is because of the “downturn” and pose as 
their answer to militants a bald plea to join the SWP to make 
ready for future struggles. They sometimes appear to have 
written off the miners’ strike: “We can build the reputation 
of our party, we can build up the networks of militants around 
us, so that if there is a docks strike in November or a civil ser- 
vice strike next year, or whatever the next struggle is, we will be 
that much stronger”.* This demonstrates that the obverse side 
of the coin of the worship of spontaneity and trade union mili- 
tancy is sectarianism. The party is built out of strikes rather than 
contributing a strategy to win them! 


The other refrain of the SWP is that because the masses are 
not spontaneously ready for a general strike, it is wrong to 
demand that the TUC should call one. Here they express a syn- 
dicalist fear of the trade union leaders. They believe that by not 
demanding action from the TUC they can prevent the bureau- 
crats (outside the NUM) getting control over the strike. They 
follow Scargill’s line of calling only on particular unions to act, 
hoping to steer round the TUC. This does nothing to prevent 
any bureaucrat from selling out. Jimmy Knapp was able to 
wriggle out of action over the NUR’s pay claim and thereby 
deliver a major blow to the chances of generalising the miners’ 
conflict. : 

Any leader can settle a sectional dispute on its own terms and 
the members will have little to complain about and organise 
against unless the dispute was explicitly linked with the miners. 
Whilst the miners remain on their own, with only the blacking 
and collections of the militant minority to support them, it is 
small consolation that they cannot be “‘sold out” by the other 
union leaders and the TUC. They are being sold out by the lead- 
ers of the labour movement who are leaving them to fight alone 
against the whole, united boss class and its state forces. This is 
an unequal fight that we must do everything possible to equalise 
by getting the TUC’s dead hand off our fighting organisations 
and off our pursestrings. 


In fact the SWP’s “realism” (‘the miners’ can win but with a 
bit more picketing plus factory collections’) is a tailor-made alibi 
for the TUC. It is this alibi that Scargill has given the TUC. Thus 

"Ray Buckton can emerge from the General Council and say “of 
course we support the NUM - but they haven’t called on us to 
do anything”. The SWP’s syndicalist passivity when faced with 
bosses’ men and Judases like Murray is criminal. By 
demanding action and money from these gentlemen we do not 
sow illusions in them, we put dynamite under them! We can and 
should combine these demands with the sharpest warnings as to 
their likely betrayals. Arthur Scargill may hesitate to do this to 
his fellow bureaucrats but Tony Cliff of the SWP should have 
no (material) restrictions upon him in this regard. Yet in fact he 
is crippled once again by his worship of spontaneism. 

None of this is new. Back in 1972 the International Socialists 
(forerunners of the SWP) did not dare mention a general strike 
until after the TUC had issued its threat of one, faced with the 
imprisonment of the Pentonville Five dockers. Even then, the 
IS slogan “General strike can free the Five’? was about as caut- 
ious as it was possible to be. In fact, the SWP offer the working 
class no alternative political /eadership in its present struggles - 
just constant nagging to picket harder. Such a party the miners 
can do without - and they will. 


There is another contender for the role of revolutionary party 
who are not at all reticent about raising the call for the general 
strike or offering political leadership: the Workers’ Revolution- 
ary Party (WRP) and its daily paper Newsline. The WRP has pre- 
viously been a proponent of the slogan “General strike to kick 
out the Tories”. This slogan obviously gains a sympathetic res- 
ponse from workers already in struggle against the hated Tories. 
The problem is that it is a negative slogan about the question of 
government. Whilst it embodies militant hatred of Thatcher, it 
also contains a vacuum - who or what should replace her? Politics 
like nature abhors a vacuum. Whilst the “Trotskyist” framer of 
the slogan may have in mind the proletarian dictatorship, the 
masses of still-reformist workers have in mind “forcing a general 
election”. Scargill himself raises this perspective for the miners’ 
strike. Asa disguised revolutionary slogan it is totally inade- 
quate. To gain power for the working class needs more than the 
mightiest negative act (the general strike). It needs a positive act: 
the armed overthrow of the bourgeois state. Thus as a “revolu- 
tionary slogan” it is misleading and inadequate. 


Asa reformist slogan it is a complete disaster, even if it were 
capable of jumping over the objections of workers imbued with 
illusions in parliamentary democracy. The general strike is indeed 
the highest form of struggle short of the direct armed struggle 
for power (the armed insurrection). To suggest in advance that it 
should be tied to the objective of a general election is to fore- 
close on its further development. Instead of clarifying the 
“question of who rules” ina revolutionary manner, it assists the 
reformists in translating this into a purely parliamentary 
question - one which will only resolve which bourgeois party 
will hold office, not which class shall hold state power. 


In this sense an election would be a massive step backwards 
away from mass direct action and back onto the terrain of bour- 
geois democracy. It allows the atomised electorate - bombarded 
by the media - to decide the issue of a class battle. [t exchanges 
the massive capital of class-wide action - holding as it does the 
potential for revolution - for the smal] change of electoral pol- 
itics. It risks leaving the reformist traitors at the top of the 
labour movement firmly in the saddle. 


THE REFORMIST INTERPRETATION 


This then is an ambiguous slogan. The inadequate“revolution- 
ary” interpretation has been kept and “improved” by the WRP - 
as we shail see. The reformist interpretation has been unblush- 
ingly embraced by the Socialist League. Only they have trimmed 
the rather-too-revolutionary all out general strike to... a day of 
action! Indeed, they seem to have had a bad attack of calling on 
the TUC to“Name the Day!”. Like partners to an overlong 
engagement, their paper Socialist Action has been tiresomely 
pleading with the TUC for three months. On 23rd March they 
asked the TUC to “Name the day for solidarity action with the 
NUM”. They did the same on April 30th and several times there- 
after. By May 18th they threw caution to the wind and asked 
the TUC to ‘name the day for a general strike - with the pro- 
mise of further action”. Let us hope the miners can hang on! 
Socialist Action may get there in the end! Yet even if it does, 
the goals it sets for this struggle are utterly reformist: ““‘The 
labour movement must force a general election! No pact and no 
coalition with the SDP/Liberal alliance! For a Labour govern- 
ment pledged to socialist policies!”.> 


This is the reality behind the radicalism of the “General Strike 
to kick out the Tories” slogan. It poses the election of a Labour 
government as the objective of the strike. We reject this entirely. 
A Labour government is not 2 higher good than the immediate 
goals and demands of the working class. Labour governments - 
even those pledged to vacuous “socialist policies” - that are not 
accountable to councils of action and workers’ defence organ- 
isations remain bourgeois governments. There is no guarantee 
that the election of such a bourgeois government will lead to 
the fulfillment of the demands of the working class. The 1974-9 
Labour government was a classic example. With the help of the 
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trade union bureaucracy it flouted its “socialist’’ pledges, demo- 
bilised the working class and proceeded to attack its jobs and 
services. Struggle will decide what sort of government emerges 
from a general strike. We struggie for a revolutionary outcome. 

As we explained earlier, the demands of the general strike 
need to be, at this stage, clear and specific united front demands. 
The WRP eschew the opportunism of the SL and pose as the goal 
of the general strike now the kicking out of the Tories and the 
establishment of a ““workers’ revolutionary government’. As 
early as 1983 over the NGA fine they called on the TUC to 
“organise a political general strike whose purpose will be the 
struggle for power and the establishment of socialism’’.® 

This remarkable demand on the TUC - perhaps it is meant 
to expose them when they fail to carry it out! - has become even 
more ludicrous in the light of a WRP statement of three months 
later. Here we are told that “by their nature, trade unions are 
organs of defence of the working class and its living standards 
and cannot rise to the conscious revolutionary task of over- 
throwing the ruling class, smashing the capitalist state machine 
and establishing socialism”.? By May 1984 the objective of the 
general strike had become “to bring down the hated Tory dicta- 
torship” ® which is defined as “Bonapartist”. 

We had always thought, along with Marx, Lenin and Trotsky 
that a Bonapurtist regime was called into being when the bour- 
geois parties could no longer rule via a parliamentary majority 
and were obliged to rest directly on the military and the state 
bureaucracy, pretending to be a regime “‘above politics”. Such 
a regime, whilst pretending to arbitrate between the classes in 
fact uses the state forces, unhindered by “normal” legality, 
against the working class. There can be relatively weak Bonapart- 
isms, which cannot totally suppress the workers’ organisations, 
and which balance uneasily between the bosses and the workers. 
There can be very strong ones that crush the unions and the 
parties of the proletariat completely. But Thatcher’s government 
is neither of these. It rules by right of its huge and very stable 
parliamentary majority. It uses this to /egally repress the miners. 
It isa democratic (i.e. a bourgeois democratic government). 

The WRP’s phoney “dialectics” attempt to deny this in vain: 
“All the weight of Tory class laws and the actions of Thatcher at 
GCHQ have abolished independence (of the trade unions from 
the state - WP) and have made the state apparatus independent 
of any control of parliament - every action of the trade unions is 
now illegal”.9 This is a self-contradictory tissue of confusion. 
Tory Jaws passed by parliament have apparently made the state 
apparatus independent of any control from parliament. When 
did parliament pass this emergency decree gutting itself, and 
above all why, since the Tories have a “rubber stamp” majority 
in parliament? 

In fact, this politically illiterate characterisation is necessary 
for the fake-dialecticians of the WRP to hide from themselves 
a very unpalatable truth - millions of workers have illusions in 
Thatcher’s “democratic mandate” for her anti-working class 
policies. It is a childish attempt to alter reality in order to fit 
the currently unrealisable slogan of “ta genera! strike to install 
a workers. revolutionary government”. 

Another group to raise the question of the general strike in 
a confused and opportunist fashion is the Labour-oriented 
fragmenting “alliance” around Socialist Organiser. They dem- 
and an immediate “‘one day general strike” but argue that things 
are not hot enough yet for an all-out general strike, All that can 
de done now is to call on the TUC to “prepare for” and 
“organise for” a general strike. Thus on March 28th we were told 
“A one day all out stoppage should be called immediately. If this 
strategy were adopted victory would be in sight.”' This could 
cead to bigger things: “a campaign on these lines could start de- 
veloping the perspective of an all out general strike. But right 
now what’s essential is to push the dispute another few miles 
ahead”.11 

A few miles further on (two months to be precise) and 
Socialist Organiser was still stuck in the same old rut: ““‘What’s 
needed is to develop the struggle towards a general strike” '2. 
Indeed, but the question is how to develop it? How to get 
“towards” a general strike? Well, calling for one - in every union, 
nevery workplace - agitating and propagandising - shouting for 





it outside the TUC General Council, on the mass demonstrations, 
might help! On the other hand, to call on bureaucrats to “pre- 
pare”’ a strike lets them off the hook. Every left faker on the 
TUC will tell you he’s “organising for” a general strike or that 

he has a “perspective” for a strike. Indeed, many will say that 

it is impossible to do anything (like call out their own members) 
until sufficient ‘‘preparation” for a general strike has been 
carried out. The demand is totally unspecific. It ties the bureau- 
crats, and particularly the lefts, to no concrete actions what- 
soever. The call to “prepare for a general strike”’ is a hollow one, 
a sign of cowardice, a refusal to fight now for what is desperately 
needed. It is a slogan that reflects the outlook of the union and 
Labour bureaucracy, not that of revolutionary communists. 

Let us repeat: the call for a general strike does not contradict 
the everyday and immediate tasks of militant support for the 
miners on the picket lines, or solidarity action such as blacking 
and shopfloor collections. It does not repiace the attempt to 
stimulate a mass strike wave by bringing forward each and every 
claim and struggle. But given the Tory laws and the greatly 
strengthened police picket-buster, we need the weapon of the 
general strike. 

That weapon lies locked up and rusting, in an armoury 
whose key is in the keeping of the TUC. Therefore we have a 
duty to mobilise the mass forces of those struggling now in this 
dispute, in all disputes, to force the do-nothing “new realists” to 
let us use our unions and funds, to decisively help the miners to 
victory and to smash the Tory laws. The general strike - as an 
intrinsically political class-wide weapon - will enormously raise 
and accelerate the political consciousness of the working class. 
Even if it gets no further than a widespread call, this itself will 
have a spin-off effect in terms of solidarity and the prosecution 
of other sectional struggles. If it does take place it will work a 


sea-change on the reformist consciousness of the British working 
class. And when that happens, to paraphrase Engels: “There will 
be communism again in Britain’’. 
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The nature of the EEC 
and the elections 
to the European Parliament 


The actions of British imperialism within 
the EEC have precipitated a crisis within 
European imperialism. Since the Oublin summit 
of the heads of state in 1978, the visible 
signs of disunity have multiolied each year. 
The constant wrangling over the UK's budget 
rebates, French intransigence aver reform of 
the Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) and 
growing protectionist measures within the EEC 
backed by the reactionary demonstrations and 
demands from trade union leaders and small 
farmers, are but the most visible signs of 
inter-imperialist tension, 


THE NATURE OF THE EEC 


The EEC is made up of four major 
impecialist powers and their sudordinate minor 
imperialist ana semi-colonial sattelites. Its 
character is therefore that of an imperialist 
economic alliance closely interwoven with the 
European wing of the NATO military pact. The 
EEC was formed in 1958 after West Germany, 
Italy, France and Benelux signed the aty of 
Rome. The main aim of the Treaty was to 
further economic integration of the membe: 
states whieh had already begun under the aegis 
of US impertalism with the Marshail Plan anc 
the establishment of the Organisation for 
European Economie Co-operation in 1948. 








The formation of the EEC has to be seen 
in the context of the Cold War. American 
imperialism had, since the formation of NATO 
in 1949 taken the lead ia encouraging the 
European dourgeoisie to form a oowerful 
capitalist European bine as a trontiine 
fortress opposed to the USSR and E.Europe. The 
aim of the various bourgecisies was to ereate 
a customs union (i.e. free trade within, 
common tariffs without), to establish the free 
movement of labour and caogita? and move 
téwards the elaboration of a common plan for 
transport, Scientific research, energy, 
eurreney, industry and agriculture. The period 
of success along this road begins with the 
introduction of the CAP in 1962, matures with 
the fine abolition of internal tariffs in 
1968 and comes to an end with the formation of 
the European Monetary System in 1978. 


The Treaty of Rome represented a deal 
Detween on the one hand W.Germany and its 
satellites (Benelux) and on the other, France 
and Italy, In return for a rationalisation and 
sudsidisation of French and Italian 
agriculture, W.Germany would get access to the 
huge markets of France and Italy, British 
imperialism refused to sign the Treaty of Rome 
for two reasons. For the original Six the 
formation of the EEC was but a logical steo 
given that oetween a quarter and a half o° 
each country's trade was with each other. But 








in the EK only 15% of its trade was with the 
origina: Six. Most of its trade continued to 
be with the old Empire and Commonwealth 
Hence, the fraction of the bourgesisie m 
tieG to the continuation of this pattern of 
resisted the moves towarcs 
closer integration with Europe. Secondly, the 
British bourgesi was reluctant to subsidise 
a large and inefficient 
when the CK agr i 
but hight! 
bourgeoisie in the mid to la’ 
independent line separate from the UK view, 
that at the time the trade of the 25 
S was still locked int 
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IMPERIALIST CARTEL 


The EEC was a creation of the imperialist 
epech. As a result its formation cannot be 
considered in the sane iight as the tendencies 
within the ore-imperialist epoch towards 
bourgeois unification. In faet, the EEC is, in 
the main, @ stunted and partial teversal of 

the general tendencies of imperialist 
stagnation and decay. For example, the 
European bourgeoisie did not unite Eurooe in 
1958 but merely the rich club of imperialist 
powers. The member states reduced the weaker 
States (e.g. Spain, lreiand, Turkey) to the 
Status of cheap providers of labour power. 
Also. although the EEC was a customs union it 
erected high tariff walls to the rest of the 
world, thus intensifying the proolens of 
industrialisation experienced 3y the 
semi-colonial world. Finally, despite the fact 
that the EEC implied a degree of economic 
co-operation, this did not extend so far 
each of the major imperialist powers w 
prepared to give up its special ‘spheres of 
influence’ in the semi-colonies. 














The EEC did not create the post-war boom 


+ in Europe, rather it arose out of the 


deepening of that boom. On the other hand, the 
EEC did inject further life into the doom. 
Trade massively expanded. Qutout increased as 
well although not Dy the same amount. The 
major facet of the development of the EEC was 
to extend co-operation between the European 
impectalist pewers at the economie level, and 
to increase the weight of European imperialiss 
within world capitalism. The ZEC accounts for 
34% of all world trade. dy far the single 
biggest bloc ia world trade. On the eve of the 
formation of the EEC the three largest EEC 
countries had some 20% of their trade with 
partners, By the 1 this figure was over 
50%. Today, the total outout ef the EEC is 
larger than the US and twice the size of that 
of Japan. 
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BRITAIN AND IRELAND JOIN 


Between 1933 and 1973 British imperialism 
attempted to join the EEC twice (12 ats) 
1967} but their entry was blocked by France, 
suspicious that the UK was but a Trojat horse 
for Americen iniperialism. The development of 
the EEC and its predecessor, the Coai and 
Steel Commission, was seen, especiaily by the 
Freneh bourgeo: aS an opoortunity to 
construct a efoss-Eurepe2en alliance to act as 
@ counterweight to the predominant infl 
of the USA in the world economy. 
USA oniy had 18% of its stoek of foreign 
investment in Europe. By 1968 it had risen to 
30%. The US wanted a polities! advocate within 
the EEC to Gefend its erowinz inter 
Britain's entry would also allow its UK 
operations to function without trade barriers, 























By 1973 the pattern of the UK's trade had 
changed cra Over 20% of its trade 
Was now wiih the ©. Joining was to give 
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that direction. 


recognition to the 
developments lay in 





In the 26 Counties, from the late 1950s 
two developments took place which pushed the 
Irish bourgeoisie into seeking membership, The 
market for Eire’s agricultural commodities was 
increasingly to be found in Europe. Secondly, 
Ireland had been opened up to foreign capital 
investment after 1958. US imperialism's 
interests would best be served by Ireland 
being in the EEC and substantial West German 
and other EEC eapital investment in the 
country made it logical for Ireland to be 
integrated within the whole trading bloe. On 
Ireland's part, the relatively large and 
powerful agrarian bourgeoisie anticipated many 
benefits from CAP should the 26 Counties be 
added to the European bloc as a subordinate 
partner. In the end by 1973 W.Germany, France 
and Italy agreed to allow the UK, Ireland and 
Denmark to join. The former anticipated, 
correctiy, that they had little to fear from 
British industry, but that on the other hand 
the three new additions would provide a 
further market for their goods and the UK's 
contributions would help offset the growing 
eost of CAP. In the last analysis, the EEC has 
been in the economic sense, at least, 
hegemonised by West Germany which - with 
Benelux in tow ~ has grown rich and powerful 
at the expense of the other European 
imperialist powers. 


THE 'MULTINATIONALS' 

Underlying the post-war tendeney within 

Europe towards greater trade was the cecisive 
factor of the centralisation of owners™i> and 

control of capital and the 
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internationalisation of the division of 

labour. At the time of the Treaty of Rome 
there were only a few multinationals (or in 
reality transnationals tied in the last analysis 

to one or other state), The main ones, in the UK 
and Hollend, were resistant to the Common 
Market idea in that they were mainly 
concentrated in one state and hence benefited 
from the existence of protective barriers. 

After 1958 it was tne USA and W.Germany which 
sponsored the growth of muitinationa) capital 

in Europe. France under De Gaulle resisted 

this tendency in the vain hope that French 
national capital would prove strong enough to 
hegemonise Europe under its own sign. By 1969 
the French bourgeoisie had paid enough for 

this vanity and got rid of him. 


Qne of the overwhelming reasons pushing 
the British bourgeoisie in the direction of 
the EEC in the 1860s was the recognition that 
it was a declining imperialist power, that the 
old Empire markets were insufficient to 
sustain growth of exports, and that British 
multinationals would be squeezed between 
American and European imperialism if it did 
not decide to cast its lot with the latter. 


On balanee the EEC has proved a greater 
suecess for the growth and extension of US 
imperialist capital than it has for the growth 
and extension of a unified European capital. 
Most of the attempts at cross-state mergers 
(e.g. DunlopPirelli) have failed. Nor have 
inter-government state-capitalist ventures 
(Concorde, Airbus) been much better. 


THE FAILURE OF INTEGRATION 





This limited success or outright 
to develop a specifically Eurooean eros: 
capitalism has determined the outeome of 
various attempts ta forge a political unity 
within the Cc. In the ig80s early L9TOs 
it was the fervent hope of sections of the 
Eurooean bourgeoisie that closer eeonoinie 
integration would lead to the tion of 
supra-national European state. 
Dased upon a Furepean integrated capitalism, 
would have sovereign oolitical oowers, 
eapable of subordinating the narrower 
terests of each aational state to the wider 
ccllective interest. Even centrists such as 
Viandel thought this prodadle. 
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thus 








However, the impressive tempe of economic 
integration in the 1965s was not sustained. 

The renewed period of worid imperialist crisis 
enguifed Eurape in late 1980s and early 
970s defore this integration had gone far 
enough. This has me that in the 1970s 
European imperialism hes not deen able to 
develop a cohesive political outlook to rival 

US imperialism in world polities. The of 

2 common approach to the Viddle East war and 
the oil er’ in 1973 was indicative in 
respect. One could multioly exam 
where the US has split the EEC camp, 





















Since the late 19795 the new period of 
erisis has tended to undertine and iraeture 
the economic Te EEG. For eames 2, 










inereasix g e 
any fundamental union between the tember 
states has meant that they heve ationied 
unsynchronisec and often disparate policies to 
deal with the recessions of 1973-3 and 1940-2 
The reflationary policies of Mitterand in 
1981-2 and the deflationary policies of 
Thatcher in the same pericd are symptomatic in 
this regard. 








CAP - CORNERSTONE OF THE EEC 


the 


features of 


epoch - parasitism and decay 
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regard is the CAP. CAP w. 
cornerstone of ihe European Community. One of 
its aims was to make the EEC self-sufficient 

in major foodstuffs. Given the dcom, this was 
achieved by the early 1970s. But in the new 
period of stagnation, wnat wes the EEC‘s chief 
jest millstone. 
tes petfectiy the contradictions 
capitalism whereby the forces 

é $0 grotesgueiy with the 
oroduction. 
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20D% to 600% 
The major 


“target orices ch range from 
higher than 2revailing world prices. 
Deneficiaries of CAP are the largest 
t faras n have a high 
roductivity of labour due to the application 
of massive capital equiptment. Since the CAP 
encourages assive overocactiction of 
commodities it is the large West German, UK 
anc French agriousinesses that Jenefit through 


















the extraction of super-profits. At the same 
time, the small-scale family farms, typical of 
parts of France, Ireland and Ita. while 





incapadle of super-profits cue to the low 
level of productivity, have been saved from 
extinetion by the CAP. 
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discounting it to Eastern Europe. And this in 
a world where some 450 million are estimated 
by the EN to be undernourished. 
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Developments hin US agribusiness in 
the last 18 months threaten to set a future 
pattern for the and demonstrate the truly 
reactionary character of tne present social 
relations of production of capitalism. To 
eliminate overgroduction in US agriculture in 
1383 over 8 5 million acres of agricultural 
lar ved thus eliminating potential 
production, a “and ‘ea ecuivaient to the 


















whole of Ireiaad. Hf the European Dourgesisie 
as a whole forces its agi Nn sector to cut 
back then must oecur in the EEC soon, 





Meanwhile, the refusal ta take this step and 
the undereutting of traditional US markets 
threatens to relense a massive trade war, 
i mishes of which occurred at the 
1983. 
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CRISIS IN THE EEC 











































CAP is not the only manifestation of the 
P eal. Attempts to 
on Ustry, 
have effectively run 
Worse, the threat of protectionism 
the major ER: ndustries including 
The present er iginates in 1979. At 
this moment British imperialism fett the 
contradictions of the EEC more sharpiy than 
any other of the Nine. [t decided to act. When 
the GK joined it was taking a risk but it Aad 
itthe allernative and the prospects seemed 
promising. in 1970 the CX ran a balance of 
eke 
could revive and campete any 
and Franee. 3 five year i ie 
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proportionate 
nc freland). 7 
delayed the present Sreak 


insisted on a long~ Britain’s 





contrioutcons {to about 330 jon} 
reform of the CAP. 
West Germany is the only other aet 


contributor to the EEC dudget. But its 
position is fundamentally different to 

vitain’s. While the W.German Dig agrarian 
dourgeoisie benefits greatly from the CAP, the 
WG state, on behaif of the whole ruling class, 
is prepared to underwrite the net EEC revenue 
contributions aS a price it must pay for the 
total cominance it enjoys in the EEC market 
for manufactured goods. It is even willing, 
within limits, to bear the extra burden of the 
EEC budget that must necessarily fall on it if 
the UK contribution is cut. 








France and Italy are the most deperate to 
preserve CAP not only because of the interests 
of the dig agricultural bourgeoisie but also 
the electoral weight of the class of small 
farmers and peasants who would be plunged into 
ruin if subsidies were reduced or eliminated. 


CAP AND IRELAND 


The EEC succeeded in imposing limits 
under CAP on the oroduetion of kK in March 
1984. Only by the exercise of a formal veto on 
the whole package of budgetary measures under 
discussion was the Irish government adle to 
beg an exemption to allow up to 4.7% increase 
in milk production and only in the teeth of 
year-long opposition ‘rom the other states. 





The antagonism of the dominant member 
States to the Irish exemption ignored the 
dependence of this, the most backward member 
state, on its dairy sector (9% of its GNP}, 
and demonstrated the tendency of the main 
imperialist powers to attempt to settle their 
differences, in the first instance, on the 
backs of the imperialised semi-colonies, even 
such as Ireland within the EEC. 


in Ireland it was the dairy and beef 
dourgeaisie which pushed the country into the 
EEC, drooling at the thought of huge profits 
under CAP. Irish agricultural capital made 
major profits and large sections of the 
small-hoiders were raised marginaily above 
their subsistence level of farming. However, 
membership of the EEC accelerated the 
Gecimation of 40% of native Irish industry, 
its replacement by mobile transnational 
capital using Ireland as @ source of 
superprofits and as an Irish-suosidised 
aroduction dase for EEC markets for US and 
Japanese capital. Significantly, native Irish 
food processing industry was also retarded in 
its development by the growing dominance of 
vival transaational agritusiness, leaving the 
mass of Irish agricultural commodities to de 
exported with relatively little added value 
from a state suffering the worst structural 
mass unemployment in the EEC. 








Although we do not supgort the Irish 
state in its fight on behalf of its 
1 bourgeoisie against their 
overlords in theie quarrels over 
the distrioution af merket shares, point ta 
a h cont as demonstrating t nracter 




















the EEC as aa ailience dominated a 
Social of imperialist nation stat 
eland we argue that the organisations of the 
working class should De won to champion the 
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REACTIONARY EUROPEAN UTOPIA 


In the face of all this, the notion 
mplicit at least in the Treaty of Rome, of a 
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volitieal union of the European deurgecisie, 
‘s further away than ever, What is on the 
ards is a further disintegration of the EEC 
‘ato rival olocs, and through this into single 
antagonistic imation states, and even th 
estruction of the EEC itself. [t is important 
to understand, however, that no bourgeoisie in 
ne EEC desires or aims for this. Not even, or 
least. of all, the British. Witn @ weak, 
eheompetitive industrial base, life outsice 
the SEC woulc be much worse than iife within 
it, No serious section of the Britis® 
aourgeoisie today contemplates withdrawal. 

On the other hand, in the oresent deriod, 
ne demand for 4 supra-natconal state in 
urope on the terrain of Dourgeois democracy 
a reactionary utopia. AS part of the 
~cogramme of the liberal bourgeoisie or of 
soelal demoeracy, it S a utopian concept when 
1@ economic foundations of that democratic 
deal are crumbling. If it were ever to be 
mplamented it would Se under the crushing 
slows of an aggressive and expansionist 
European imperialist power and would see 
yourzeois democracy swegt aside in the 
woeess. 
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At present, the European bourgeoisie has 
not been forced to choose this road as the 
sige of facing up to US imperialism. Such 2 
time may come. Foe the moment, Europe chooses 
‘o compensate itself for the lack of real 
integration and union oy simely acding more 
inil3 te the EEC: Greece in 1981, Spain and 
Portugal in the next few years. In the adsence 
3f the material basis for real and lasting 
anion, hawever, these adaitions of decayed 
sowers merely build more 
gontradictions into the Eurepean Community; 
nore grasping hands for CAP, more markets for 
the consolidation of W.German, french and 
Sritish justry. 

















Meanwhile, the bourgeoisies of the EEC 
will have to content themseives with the faint 
shadow of democracy that they have invented. 
Tirst, there is the European Commission which, 
unelected though it is, is charged with the 
formulation of policy. Real oower is invested 
in the imperialist clique ealied the Council 
of Ministers who make decisions and insist on 
annnimity thus guaranteeing Stalemate and 
nolitieal stagnation and inertia as [he norm. 
Finally, there is the European Parliament, 
elected for the first time in i979 and due for 
re-election in June i384. A toothless body 
whieh can, in extremis, demonstrate its 
impotence by Blocking the EEC 5udget in toto 
wid sacxing the Commission, it has no 
sovereignty over Europe oc its member states 
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EUROPEAN UNION OF DECAY 





The fate of Europe cannot Se enteu: to 
tne EEC bourgevisie. At present they tule over 
seme 272 mitlion people, a majority of tren 
workers and small farmers. Of these, 
capitalism nas consigned over 11 million to 
the mis 
work in the Communit 
The junior semi-coionial partner - iteiana - 
suffers the worst with 17% in the South and 
20% in the North. The stagzation in the FEC is 
evident even though 1983 was hailed as the 
year of recovery in the wocid econemy, is. fact 
only in Britain and Denmark was there 
something of an ugturn in 1983. Germany, 
France, Italy and Belgium and Luxembourg all 
experienced negative growth rates. Production 
and capacity have been slashed across Eurtooe 
in the major incustries of coai and steel. The 
CAP continues to guarantee massive profits for 
the rich farmers yet has cone iittie to 
overeome the plight of the smaller farmers in 
Franee and the chronic condition ef the 
peasants southern [taly with their 
small-scale and inefficient methocs. Only an 
alliance of workers and small farmers can put 
an end to this Zurogean union of capitalist 
decay. 




















INTERNATIONAL WORKERS UNITY 


An independent working class programme 's 
necessaty if this is to be achievec. As the 
system piunges further into stagnation, false 
solutions by the score are being and will be 
offered up by friends of the bourgeoisie. The 
chauvinism, not to say xenophobia of the 
French farmers illustrates the nationalist 
poison that can infect also the body of the 
proletariat. Against the calls for import 
controls, belcved of the trade union 
bureaucracy throughout Europe, which transfer 
unemployment frem one nation to another, we 
demand trade union unity in action to defend 
jebs from attack. From the French miners’ 
strike of 1953 to the British steei strike of 
1980, the lack of united trade union action on 
a European scale was a key fact that helped 
undermine the effectiveness of workers’ 
action. it will be important in the current 








French farmers protest 


British miners’ strike. Capilai 's 

internations| and its operations deoend upon 
the weaxness of the Eurapean ladoue movement. 
The Ford Motoc vs off cne national 
workiorce against another, They pull cut of 
procuetion in irelanc altogether; they plan to 
close engine-making in the UK ane coi a 


























in Cologne. The trade union dureaueracy 
impotent in the face of this and allows 
s and German workers 


Irish, Britis 
each other for their plight. 3 
must pose the need for class answ 
cecu 
strikes to orevent job ios: 
impose instead a slicing-seale of hours with 
fo pay cuts; the agtionalisation under 

workers’ rol of any threatened piants or 
whoie inc 
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AGRICULTURE FOR NEED NOT PROFIT! 
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In the case of the smaller farmers and 
peasants, the proletariat cannot take 
Tesoonsidility for theic eternal oreservation 
under capitalism whose unimpeded inner laws 
doom then to extinction, Nevertheless, the 
working class does possess enemies in common 
with the small farmers: the banxs, and 
industrial and agrarian big capital. The 
working class demancs the cancellation of the 
debts of the small farmers, the 
nationalisation of the Danks, the extension of 
free credits, of cheap agricultural equipment 
and fertilisers ete. to these farmers whether 
individually or in co-operatives. The working 
class further fights for the expropriation of 
the exploiting middte-men and the 
Agribusinesses anc the prevision of 
alternative [facilities by the state. We also 
demand the extension of [ull health, 
education, sension rights and welfare 
eanditions enjoyed by the urban masses, 
together witn cheap oublie transport anc 
enmmunications, to the vountr 

















Only the proletarian revolution can save 
tne small farmers froia their opnression and, 
via co-operative organisation within a 
worsers'’ state, lead to the full socialisation 
and olanning of agricukure for need and not 
for profit im a Secialst Evrope. 





EGROPEAN UNITY THROUGH REVOLUTION 


Class unity against the Dourgeoisie In 
the EEC must aave as its goal the creation of 
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¢ Smali farmers Gow 





vts that 
lead the way, based on the organisation of 
independent struzgie, in breaking the spine of 
the ruling ola A successful revolution in 
one member state net envisugec let al 
sanctioned oy tne Treaty of Rome, 

A Workers anc Sma‘l Farmers Government would 
not let elf de tied Sy any 
stipulations but weuld use any en 
avaiable to caily the rest af the 
proletatiat to site, 























The divisicn of Europe atter the Second 
World war mest be overcome by social 
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goal of a United 
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ope is 
IN OR OUT THE FIGHT GOES ON! 


In the coming June Elections to the 
European Parliament, it i around this 
analysis and with this derspective and 
programme that we will make “propaganda. The 
bourgeois wor f France, West 
Getmany and Britain serve up a different dish. 
In thel? majority (i.e. the right wing and 
eentre) they aim ta use the pallid demecracy 
the bourgeo'sie has allowed them in the EEC to 
debate the small print of the Commi: 3 
about a far off 
' Trey hope the addition of 
min and Portugal | allow them one 
ne otosoect of a oarliamentary majority. 


Only in Britain and Denmark does pooular 
opinion persi tently reveai a desire to 
withcraw from the EEC. In these countries, 
which entered at the dawn of a new period of 
Stagnation in imperialism (1973), it is eusy 
to understand why this decline S associated 
with entry into the EEC. For many years the 
British Labour Party pandared to this 
consciousness and to the small section of the 
bourgeoisie opposed to entry and in favour of 
withdrawal in the referendum of 1975. The 
bourgeoisie told the Labour party to change 
its views when it came to office in 1974 ‘and 
the Wilson leadership obliged, recommending 
staying in, in 1975. Only the ‘teft’ of the 
Labour Party around Benn advocates withdrawal, 
believing the Treaty of Rome S a fundamental 
obstruction to socialist advance, 
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The truth of the matter is that decay and 
stagnation within imperialism had iong set in 
for British imperialism before entry. Outside 
of the EEC this would have continued, Entry 
merety aitered the terms of that stegnation 
and decline. For that reason Workers Power in 
Britain called for an abstention in the 1973 
referendum and will not add its volee, nor 
will the Gruppe Ardeitermacht nor the Irish 
Worxers Group, to the campaigns for 
withdrawal, whien ate chauvinist in their 
inspiration and utopien and narcowl 
hationalist in the solutions they oiter vor 
ailing European cagitalism. For the same 
reason we would have been unable and unwilling 
ta advocate eit a ves or ano vote in the 
Norwegian referendum on entry or any future 
ones in Spain oc Portugal or even in a 
referendum on withdrawal in Greece. On each 
eecasion the proletariat & asked te decice on 
the merits of two purely bourgeois programmes 
which gontest the form of the relationship 
each of the European powers has with the 
others. 














Especially, we will not advocate a NO 
vote, of a withdcawal vote as the stalinists 





and centrists have done anc will do again. As 
marxists, we Go not oppose a STERILE 
fashion the inevitable tendencies towards 
centralisation and concentration of capitalism 
in Europe and its inevitable political 
consequences. We oppose capitalism from within 
its own development, countergosing to the 
bourgeoisie not a utoolan back warc-looxing 
programme of nationalist development out an 
international revolutionary communist 
programme. 








The creation of a “European parliament" 
in 1979 was a oartial success for the 
bourgeoisie in their attempts to overcome 
theic divisions. As the crisis deepens within 
the EEC there will De a greater tendency for 
more secret Ginlomacy, more hicden corruption, 














We demand that 
tepresentativ: 


the parliamentary 

seek to impose their 
democratic powers over each and every 
supra-national bureaucratic Sody in the EEC; 
that they obstruct, scrutinise and Gedate 
every pian ot proz0sa! which presently comes 
only before the Commission or Council of 
Ministers. On the other hand, we do not 
advocate the demand that the European 
Parliament be given supra-naticnal sovereign 
political powers over the member states. This 
would promote an illusion, rather than out an 
existing one to the test on the basis of 
institutions that alreacy exist. 














While this parliament eannot be an 
instrument of working class power, it can and 
must De used Dy MEPs irom the Soci. 
Labour and Stalinist darties to expose the 
secrets of the Eurooean bourgeoisie te the 
workers, and ‘t must de uSec es a tribune ta 
rally the workecs' struggles outsice 
patiiament. We even demand of them that they 
use what limited powers they have to the 
to delay and cerail each and every 
anti-working class proposal. 




















TACTICS IN THE EEC ELECTIONS 


xing the resourees at present to put our 














own fe the working cl in the 
elections in June, we eall for a 
eritical-suppert vote for the dourgeo 
workers’ darties in the imperialist 
cemoeracies. 

in Ireland we give critical electoral 
supoort in the Nocth to Sinn Fein anc in the 
South to the trade-union Oased Labour Party. 


Wwe call for votes for Sinn Fein from all 
worsers in the Nocth, centrally the 
nationalist sections of the working class who 
are in open revolt against British imperialism 
and against the Northern State overwhelmingly 
under the political lead of Sinn Feia, a 
petty-Dourzeois revolutionary aationalist 
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In the South where a stunted reformist 
Labour Party besed on the trade unions poses a 
major obstacle ta the political development of 
the class, where Sinn Fein does not presid 
over any significant sections of the 
struggle, where the majecity of the workers 
have hebituaily falten in benind the major 
eapitalist nationalist parties .n elections, 
the electoral united tront tactic must be 
applied to the Labour Par ealing on the 
mass of workers to stand with this party of 
the trade unions a5 against the openly 
bourgeois parties in the election, but making 
this call only as part of a programme of 
independent rank and file action ta break 
Labour from its coilaboration with the 
bourgeoisie and British imperialism, to open 
up the road of struggle for # workers 

















Government, a road in which the building of an 
all-Ireland mass revolutionary workers’ party 
is advanced as the strategic goal at all times 


doth North and South of the Border. 

Our aim in each country is to put the 
workers’ parties and the revolutionary 
nationalists to the t to expose the 
holHowness of their claims to represent the 
interests of the workers and smajl farmers in 
front of those classes. in each case we 
agitate and propagandise around the elements 
of our programme. 


FOR EUROPE-WIDE WORKING CLASS 

UNITY! 

~ Against economia nationalism. No to import 
eontrois! 

- Foe cecupations against closures. 

- For worksharing with no loss of pay 

- For the 35-hour week without loss of pay 
throughout the EEC! 

- For the nationalisation of threatened 
industries without compensation and under 
workers' control. 

- No to immigration controls. No to the 
expulsion of immigrant workers and their 
families, For full political and social 
tights for immigrant workers, including the 
right of residence for their tamilies 

- Against the guaranteed profits which 
artificially raise food prices for workers 
and their families we demand the sliding 
scale of wages! 

- For workers' solidarity in struggle and 
international blacking action, 

~ Foree the reformist and revolutionery 
nationalist MEPs to delay and block every 
anti-working elass measure, to scrutinise 
and open up all dealings of the Commission 
and Council, to use the EEC Parliament to 
call workers into struggle on a Europe-wide 
basis. 











AGAINST EUROPEAN IMPERIALISM! 


- Break up NATO! 
~ Cruise and Pershing out! 
- Defend the USSR and the other cegenerate 
Workers States against Coid War measu! 
- Not a penny, not a man or woman for cefence! 
- For solidarity with the semi-coloniat 
vegimes in their resistance to European 
imperiatism. Cancel the debts owed to the 
EEC. 


FOR A SOCIALIST UNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE! 
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TROTSKY’S PEACE PROGRAMME 


INTRODUCTION: 


TROTSKY, LENIN AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
THE COMMUNIST PROGRAMME ON WAR 


We publish here an English translation of 
Leon Trotsky’s article ‘‘The Programme 
for Peace”, written during 1915-16. This 
is the first time that the article has been 
published in English for forty years. 

There are a number of reasons why 
Trotsky’s Peace Programme should be 
reprinted and why it deserves to be 
studied by militants today. The pro; 
gramme is a landmark in the develop- 
ment of Trotsky’s political method. 

The First World War demonstrated 
starkly that capitalism had outplayed its 
historically progressive role. “Permanent 
war or permanent revolution’’ were the 
choices that Trotsky saw as facing 
humanity. 

The major tasks that had been 
inscribed on the banner of the bourgeois 
revolutions - national independence, the 
breaking up of the big estates, equality 
under the law - remained unfulfilled for 
the great majority of mankind and 
unfulfillable on the basis of capitalist 
property relations in the new imperialist 
epoch. 

In their turn, capitalist property rel- 
ations and the political forms of bourge- 
ois rule were themselves becoming ever- 
greater impediments to the development 
of the productive forces. The national 
state, for example, served as a fetter on 
the rational international organisation of 
production required by the level of dev- 
elopment of the productive forces. 

It was Trotsky, more than any other 
Marxist, who most sharply understood 
the major programmatic consequences 
of imperialism’s crisis and decay. For 
him it necessarily fell to the proletariat 
to take up as its own the unfulfilled 
democratic struggles of the oppressed 
and exploited, as part of its permanent 
revolution against capitalism. Only the 
proletariat was capable of giving effec- 
tive leadership in those struggles: their 
realisation could only take the form of 
a proletarian revolution, no longer of 
partial struggles for a minimum demo- 
cratic programme within capitalism. 

Only the international proletariat 


could sweep aside the nation states and 
mechanisms of exploitation that threat- 
ened mankind’s productive forces with 
stagnation and decay. The only answer 
to imperialism’s war and crisis, the only 
answer to the exploitation, oppression 
and misery of the masses, lay in the 
international proletarian revolution. 
In this way, as we shall further see the 
Peace Programme projects onto an inter- 
national scale the programme of perman- 
ent revolution that Trotsky had first 
systematically elaborated for Russia in 
his book Results and Prospects in 1906. 
Although cramped in style because of 
its publication under the stern eye of 
the censor, Trotsky’s Peace Programme 
is the most codified and developed 
version of his attempts to develop a pro- 
gramme of proletarian struggle against 
the First World War. As such it must be 
discussed in comparison with the abject 
surrender in 1914 of the majority of the 
leaders of European socialism to their 
“own”? national bourgeoisies, and also 
with the programme advanced by Lenin, 
Zinoviev and the Bolsheviks. In this 
respect, the article shows the develop- 
ment of Trotsky’s political method and 
the difficulties associated with some of 
his positions - and those of the Bolshev- 
iks - in the years leading up to the 
Russian Revolution of 1917. 


SCIENTIFIC APPROACH 


At the time that the Peace 
Programme was written, Trotsky was 
not a member of Lenin’s Bolshevik 
Party. He did not finally join until 
July 1917. During the early years of the 
war, his writings were the subject of 
much hostile debate with the Bolshev- 
iks. Their disputes, and the problems 
specifically associated with this article - 
most notably those around the slogans 
of “The United States of Europe” and 
“Defeatism” - can make clear to us the 
struggle waged by both revolutionary 
tendencies to elaborate a new 


programme for the new epoch, and to 
build a new International. The disputes 
also show the kind of rigorous and 
scientific approach that we need to 
employ today in the struggle to re- 
elaborate the communist programme and 
to build a new revolutionary 
international. 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL 


The major parties of the Second 
(Socialist) International backed their 
respective bourgeoisies at the declar- 
ation of hostilities in August 1914, In 
the name of “national defence’, the 
massive French and German socialist 
parties became recruiting sergeants for 
the carnage created by their ‘‘own” 
bosses. The International was in tatters. 
Its leading sections were calling on their 
members to slaughter fellow workers in 
the name of the “‘national interest”. 

Only a minority of European social- 
ists stood against this stream of chauvin- 
ism and capitulation. A small left wing 
in the German party around Liebknecht 
and Luxemburg stood out against the 
war, as did others in Bulgaria and 
Russia. 

Russian social democracy had exper- 
ienced its division into revolutionary 
(Bolshevik) and opportunist (Menshevik) 
parties prior to the war. Trotsky 
adopted an ambiguous centrist stance 
with regard to that division. He sought 
to unify the two parties through the 
intervention of the Second International. 
Trotsky’s initial response to the war was 
to reflect his stance towards the 
divisions in Russian social democracy. 

Lenin and the Bolsheviks responded 
to the war in the theses ‘The Tasks of 
Revolutionary Social-Democracy in the 
European War” (September 1914). After 
denouncing the imperialist war and the 
social democratic traitors. the theses 
called for “‘all-embracing propaganda, 
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involving the army and the theatre of 
hostilities as well, for the socialist rev- 
olution and the need to use weapons, 
not against their brothers, the wage 
slaves in other countries, but against 
the reactionary and bourgeois govern- 
ments and parties of all countries’! 

They raised ‘‘as an immediate slogan” 
the call for republics in Germany, 
Poland and Russia, and “the transform- 
ing of all the separate states of Europe 
into a republican United States of 


Europe’’.? 


DEFEATISM © 


By early 1915, Lenin had elaborated 
the consequences of this call for soldiers 
to turn their arms on the bourgeoisie, 
to turn the imperialist war into a civil 
war. In theses prepared for a conference 
of Russian social democratic groups 
abroad, Lenin advanced the following 
position: “In each country, the struggle 
against a government that is waging an 
imperialist war should not falter at the 
possibility of that country’s defeat as a 
result of revolutionary propaganda. The 
defeat of the government’s army 
weakens the government, promotes the 
liberation of the nationalities it 
oppresses, and facilitates the civil war 
against the ruling class. This holds partic- 
ularly true in respect of Russia. A 
victory for Russia will bring in its train 
a strengthening of reaction, both 
throughout the world and within the 
country, and will be accompanied by 
the complete enslavement of the peoples 
living in areas already seized. In view of 
this, we consider the defeat of Russia 
the lesser evil in all conditions”? 

For Lenin, the call for civil war 
against the ruling class necessarily meant 
that a defeat for the government and its 
army due to proletarian struggle was a 
“lesser evil’ than an abstention from 
that struggle in the name of “defence” 
of the “nation”. 

Bolshevism also stood unequivocally 
for the need for a definitive break, not 
only with the Second International, not 
only with the outright traitors in its 
ranks, but also with the opportunism 
which had marked its life prior to the 
great betrayal of 1914, “The Second 
International is dead, overcome by 
opportunism. Down with opportunism 
and long live the Third International 
purged not only of “turncoats”...but of 
opportunism as well’’.* 

If Bolshevism stood firm on a pro- 
gramme of international civil war, Men- 
shevism splintered and divided under the 
impact of the war. Plekhanov, “the 
father of Russian Marxism’”’, enthusiastic- 
ally embraced the Romanov war effort. 
Inside Russia, the Mensheviks advocated 
and organised workers’ participation in 
industrial war committees set up to 
increase productivity in war industries. 

In exile in Paris, however, Menshev- 
ism’s historic leader - Martov - edited 
the anti-war newspaper Golos (“Voice”). 


It was in Golos that Trotsky first pub- 
lished his articles against the war. 


WAR AND THE INTERNATIONAL 


At the outbreak of war, Trotsky fled 
from exile in Vienna, where he was 
under immediate threat of internment, 
to neutral Switzerland - at that time also 
the home of Lenin, Zinoviev and their 
closest co-thinkers. In September and 
October 1914, during his stay in Zurich, 
Trotsky wrote a series of articles which 
were first published in Golos and shortly 
thereafter collected into a pamphlet - 
War and the International. 

The articles contain the analysis of 
the roots of the war which was later to 
inform the Peace Programme: 

“The forces of production which cap- 
italism has evolved have outgrown the 
limits of nation and state. The national 
state, the present political form, is too 
narrow for the exploitation of these 
productive forces...The present war is at 
bottom a revolt of the forces of prod- 
uction against the political form of 
nation and state. It means the collapse 
of the national state as an independent 
economic unit”.+ 

This understanding, whilst inferior to 
the theory of Imperialism which Lenin 
was to develop over the next years, was 
nevertheless clearly that of a revolution- 
ary struggling to come to terms with the 
new epoch of wars and revolutions, to 
provide a scientific analysis which could 
guide the world working class to victory. 

It was this view of the contradiction 
between the internationalisation of the 
capitalist economy and the maintenance 
and reinforcement of national state 
structures - a global application of the 
perspective of permanent revolution 
which he and Parvus had developed 
during and after the 1905 revolution - 
which was to eventually lead Trotsky 
to heavily emphasise the slogan of 
“The United States of Europe’. 


TROTSKY’S PROGRAMME 


Both the analysis and the programme 
of War and the International contrasted 
sharply with that advanced by Lenin. 
Trotsky argued: 

“Immediate cessation of the war’ is the 
watchword under which the social dem- 
ocracy can reassemble its scattered ranks, 
both within the national parties , and 
the whole International’”.® 

The struggle for peace was not, at 
this time, posed as an explicit call to 
struggle for proletarian revolution and 
class war against the imperialist bour- 
geoisie. It is posed as a means of re- 
assembling the International’s “scattered 
tanks” and “a fight to preserve the rev- 
olutionary energy of the proletariat”? 
around the slogans: 

“No reparations 

The right to every nation to seif- 

determination. 


The united states of Europe - without 

monarchies, without standing armies, 

without feudal ruling castes, without 
secret diplomacy”.® 

Despite Trotsky’s denunciation of 
imperialism and the social democratic. 
traitors, this programme lacks the explic- 
itly proletarian revolutionary character 
of the call issued by the Bolsheviks, and 
also did not raise the call for the build- 
ing of a new international. (It should be 
noted, however, that by the 100th issue 
of Golos - 8th January 1915 - Trotsky 
was raising the call to “gather the forces 
of the Third International” 9). 

As the war proceeded, Martov and the 
“Menshevik-Internationalists” - as they 
called themselves - were increasingly 
cramped and restrained by their co- 
existence with the opportunist majority 
of Menshevism’s leaders, and their con- 
sequent inability to fight opportunism. 
The hopes expressed by many, including 
Lenin, that the old divisions within Rus- 
sian social democracy had been 
overcome and that the possibility 
existed for a re-alignment of the Russian 
internationalist left were repeatedly 
dashed by Martov’s refusal to break with 
the opportunists. 

However, in February 1915, Trotsky 
for the first time publicly broke with 
the Mensheviks. But he still refused to 
apply the logic of his position, and 
sought to occupy and a point midway 
between the two camps. His developing 
position on the war needs to be under- 
stood in this context. 


NASHE SLOVO 


The articles that make up the Peace 
Programme were published in the Paris- 
based Russian paper Nashe Slove (“Our 
Word”), which began publication after 
Golos closed down under the harassment 
of the censor, in January 1915. 

Nashe Slovo was published in editions 
of between 2 and 4 pages, and was 
heavily subject to the censors’ pencil, 
with white spaces where an article was 
disapproved of. Amongst its contributors 
were many who, like Trotsky, were not 
yet Bolsheviks, but who in the years to 
come were to play major roles in the 
Russian Revolution as members of that 
party. There were Menshevik- 
Internationalists such as Antonoy- 
Ovseenko and pro-Bolsheviks like Luna- 
charsky and Manuilsky. Other contrib- 
utors included Riazanov, to be a leading 
historian of the Bolshevik Party, Sokol- 
nikov, future Commissar of Finance, and 
Karl Radek, Angelica Balabanov and 
Christian Rakovsky who were all leading 
members of the Communist International 
in the early 1920s. 

Despite this wealth of talent, Nashe 
Sfovo could not adopt a consistent and 
principled attitude towards the 
programme being advanced by the Bol- 
sheviks. Enormous strains developed 
within this group as Martov continued 
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to refuse to break with Menshevik oppor- 
tunism, and as Bolshevism exerted ever- 
stronger pressure by virtue of the clarity 
and intransigence of its stance. Through- 
out 1915 - within international left 
circles and within the Russian emigres - 
Trotsky continued to attempt to act as 
broker between the two camps. 


ZIMMERWALD 


This was made amply evident during 
the Zimmerwald conference. On Septem- 
ber 5th 1915, 38 delegates met in the 
Swiss mountain village of Zimmerwald in 
an attempt to organise the international 
forces of anti-war socialism. On the right 
were the German delegates such as 
Haase who refused to countenance 
issuing a declaration that denounced the 
social chauvinists as traitors. They 
refused to even issue an unequivocal cail 
for voting against war credits. The Bol- 
sheviks constituted a left minority at the 
conference, and presented their anti- 
war policy in the form of a call for no 
restriction of the fight against the war 
“from considerations of the defeat of 
their own country”, for turning “the 
imperialist war between the peoples into 
a civil war of the oppressed classes 
against their oppressors, a war for the 
expropriation of the class of capitalists, 
for the conquest of political power by 
the proletariat and the realisation of 
socialism”. '® They also argued for a 
remorseless struggle against social chauv- 
inism and the “‘centre” that would not 
fight it. 

At Zimmerwald, Trotsky demonstra- 
ted that he had still not broken with his 
centrist waverings between Bolshevism 
and opportunism. His draft manifesto - 
which was eventually accepted - attacked 
the social democratic leaders but did not 
call for a break with them. It denounced 
the war in strident tones but in the 
name of “socialism”, advanced the 
“fight for peace - for a peace without 
annexations or war indemnities”. 
Against Lenin’s call for civil war and 
defeat as a “‘lesser evil”, Trotsky remain- 
ed an advocate of a peace “without 
victors or vanquished”’.*1 


PEACE WITHOUT ANNEXATIONS 


Trotsky’s calls were far more evasive 
and ambiguous than those of the 
Bolsheviks at this time. ‘‘Peace without 
annexations” is, in essence, not a posit- 
ition that is clearly counterposed to those 
those social democrats who, like 
Kautsky, supported “national defence” 
and the war waged by their own bourge- 
oisie, as long as it was a defensive war 
with no annexations. 

Much of the dispute between Trotsky 
and the Bolsheviks at this time centred 
on the question of “‘defeatism”. We 
have already seen the early application 
by Lenin of the “‘defeat is a lesser evil” 


Rosa Luxemburg 


slogan. Throughout 1915-16, Trotsky 
stood firmly opposed to the slogan. Yet 
his arguments against it suggest that he 
did not reaily grasp the nature of Lenin’s 
position. 


CONTRADICTIONS 


In 1915, Trotsky argued against 
Lenin in the following manner in the 
pages of Nashe Slovo: 

“To the same extent that defeat, all 
other things being equal, shatters a given 
state structure, so does the victory of 
the other side which is implied by this 
defeat strengthen the state organisation 
of that other side. And we do not know 
of any European social and state organ- 
ism which it is in the interest of the 
European proletariat to strengthen, nor 
do we assign to Russia the role of the 
state chosen to have its interests sub- 
ordinated to those of the development 
of other European peoples... 

But war is too contradictory, too 
double-edged a factor of historical dev- 
elopment for a revolutionary party 
which feeis firm class ground beneath its 
feet, and is sure of its future, to see in 
the road of defeat the road of political 
success. Defeat disorganises and 
demoralises the ruling reaction, but at 
the same time war disorganises the 
whole of social life, and above all, the 
working class... 

Finally, a revolution which grows out 
of a defeat inherits an economy 
disordered to the utmost by war, exhaus- 
ted state finances, and extremely 
strained international relations” .'? 

Trotsky plainly fails to grasp that 
Lenin was not advocating Russia’s defeat 
at the hands of the German army, but 
rather at the hands of the Russian pro- 
letariat. Further, to hold back working- 
class struggle for fear of the possible 
consequences of defeat, in the way that 
Trotsky outlines here, would be to 
necessarily encourage a “greater evil” - 
the consolidation of the power of the 
imperialists against the world working 





class, and the respective national bour- 
geoisies against their national working 
classes. The question of “‘defeatism” 
remained a central point of difference 
between Lenin and Trotsky at this time, 
and Trotsky was not able to resolve this 
problem in the Peace Programme. 

The basic analysis of the war put 
forward in the Peace Programme repre- 
sents that developed in War and the 
International. Just as small and 
medium sized enterprises are system- 
atically annihilated in capitalism’s dom- 
estic markets, so too the independence 
of the small and medium size states was 
undermined by the workings of inter- 
national capitalism: 

“The fact remains that there can no 
longer be a return to independence for 
the small states. Whether Germany or 
England wins - in either case the ques- 
tion to be determined is whowill be the 
direct master over the small nations”. 

The development of capitalism itself 
rendered the re-creation of the pre-war 
world (status quo ante bellum) 
impossible. In this way Trotsky 
continues to show a profound grasp of 
the international nature of the imperial- 
ist economy, and the internationalist 
programme needed to combat it. 


A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION? 


For Trotsky it follows that the 
“peace without annexations’’ which he, 
and others, had advocated, could only 
be secured at the hands of the proletar- 
iat. Here, in the second section of the 
Peace Programme, he openly addresses 
the fact that only a proletarian 
offensive - a revolutionary force - can 
achieve that objective: 

“In order to wrest annexations from 
the hands of the victorious party, 
which is armed to the teeth, the prolet- 
ariat would naturally, regardless of its 
desires, be in need of a revolutionary 
force, which it will have to be ready to 
use openly”. 
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This marks a definite step in the direc- 
tion of Bolshevism’s call for civil war 
and one which becomes clearer as the 
article procecis. 

Two burning tasks immediately 
confronted humanity in the midst of the 
war, according to Trotsky. On the one 
hand, the old nation states and tariff 
barriers had to be destroyed if the prod- 
uctive forces were to be freed from their 
fetters. On the other hand, there 
remained the tusk of safeguarding “to 
the national community its freedom of 
development (or dissolution) in the inter- 
ests of material and spiritual culture.” 
Imperialism is capable of achieving 
neither. Peace, the international organ- 
isation of production and the defence of 
the rights of national communities are 
only achievable as a result of proletarian 
revolution. “It is possible to overcome 
this regime only by means of a prolet- 
arian revolution. Thus, the centre of 
gravity lies in the union of the peace 
programme of the proletariat with that 
of the sacial revolution”. 

By this point, Trotsky was posing the 
struggle against imperialist war - its roots 
and its consequences - within the 
perspective of permanent revolution. He 
Is explicitly combining the struggle 
against war and for key democratic 
slogans with the programme of social 
revolution in a manner which had not 
been apparent in War and the 


international or in the Zimmerwald draft. 


Presuming that the international prol- 
etarian revoiution must have as its 
object the international reorganisation of 
production so as to revolutionise the 
productive forces, it followed for 
Trotsky that the programme of social 
revolution must itself advance the nece- 
ssary slogans to achieve that goal. 

It is because of this desire that in the 
Peace Programme, pride of place is given 
to the slogan of The United States of 
Europe, as “the most integral part of 
the proletarian peace programme”’. 


KAUTSKY AND LEDEBOUR’S USE 
OF THE SLOGAN 


The slogan first seems to have been 
raised within German social democracy 
in the face of the mounting war threat. 
Ledebour for example had argued : 

“We put ...to capitalist society...the 
demand...that they (the statesmen) 
prepare to unite Europe in a United 
States of Europe in the interests of 
Europe’s capitalist development, in order 
that later on Europe shail not be com- 
pletely ruined in world competition’ '? 

Kautsky had also advanced the slogan, 
in 1911 in his own particular way: 
“Nevertheless the effort to peacefully 
unite the European states in a ‘ederative 
community is by no means hopeless. its 
prospects are bound up with those of 
the revolution”, '4 

Kaulsky, with his theory of “ultra- 
imperialism’, was later to argue that this 
form of rationalisation of European cap- 


ital was perfectly possible in the “post- 
imperialist” phase of capitalist develop- 
ment. He thus advocated it as a pacifist 
slogan for a non-imperialist capitalism. 

As we have seen, at the outbreak of 
war, both Lenin and Trotsky raised the 
slogan, despite this murky pre-history. 
In “War and Russian Social Democracy” 
(October 1914), Lenin was to repeat 
the cail: “The formation of a republican 
United States of Europe should be the 
immediate slogan of Europe’s Social 
Democrats”.'> Lenin wanted to raise the 
slogan as part of a democratic 
programme which would be false and 
meaningless ‘*,without the revolutionary 
overthrow of the German, the Austrian 
and the Russian monarchies” .'1§ 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


But Lenin soon dropped the slogan 
and polemicised against it at the time 
that Trotsky was placing increasing 
emphasis on it in his Nashe Slovo 
articles. Trotsky however stuck to his 
position. In December 1917, for example, 
in the first English language preface to 
The Peace Programme, Trotsky 
explained: “Into the peace-programme 
we include also the ‘United States of 
Europe’. This motto does not belong to 
the official programme of the govern- 
ment of werkmens’ and soldiers’ coun- 
cils, nor has it as yet received recognit- 
ion from our party. Nevertheless we bel- 
ieve that the programme of democratic 
peace leads to a republican World Feder- 
ation beyond a European one (and a 
considerable part of the pamphlet is dev- 
oted to the statement of this opinion). 
This question is practically put to the 
European proletariat by the further 
development of the revolution”.'7 

Lenin’s antagonism towards the 
slogan seems to have been prompted 
firstly by a fear of the economic conse- 
quences of the slogan, and also by a hos- 
tility to the political practice of those - 
including Trotsky - who placed such 
emphasis on the slogan. At heart, how- 
ever, his dissatisfaction reflects the very 
real problems that Lenin himself was 
having in developing his own “stageist” 
view of watertight divisions between 
democratic demands and struggles and 
the proletarian socialist programme. 

Until he had completed his work on 
imperialism, this view led Lenin to still 
see the coming Russian revolution as 
having an essentially national radical- 
democratic character. Only his 
realisation of the ripeness of ihe world 
imperialist system for overthrow at the 
hands of the world proletariat broke 
him finally from that conception, 
although in a manner that, at least 
initially, led him to misunderstand the 
potential dynamic of some key demo- 
cratic demands in the programme of 
proletarian revolution. 

In rejecting the slogan of The United 
States of Europe, Lenin made 4 number 


of criticisms which, if they are aimed at 
Trotsky, do not stick. Lenin’s quarrel is 
not with the politics of the slogan. In 
August 1915, Lenin wrote that it re- 
mained “quite invulnerable as a political 
stogan’’'® But Lenin presumed the 
demand was posed as a demand within 
capitalism, therefore while it was 
“Snvulnerable” as a democratic political 
demand, its weaknesses lay in its econ- 
omic consequences. He feared that its 
only outcome could be to create a cartel 
of European imperialisms in order to 
more efficiently exploit the colonial and 
semi-colonial world, and protect them- 
selves against other imperialisms: 

“Of course, temporary agreements 
are possible between capitalists and 
between states. In this sense, 2 United 
States of Europe is possible as an 
agreement between the European capit- 
alists...but to what end? Only for the 
purpose of jointly suppressing socialism 
in Europe, of jointly protécting colonial 
booty against Japan and America”.'9 

However, this argument does not 
offer us the basis for rejecting the slogan 
or Trotsky’s argumentation. In the Peace 
Programme, Trotsky unambiguously posed 
the slogan as_ the slogan of international 
proletarian revolution, not as a demo- 
cratic demand within capitalism, as Lenin 
thought. In his criticism of this slogan, 
Lenin showed that he had not yet fully 
grasped the fact that in the imperialist 
epoch, residual and unfulfilled demo- 
cratic slogans take their place in the 
arsenal of the proletarian programme, 
possessing their own revolutionary dyn- 
amic, to the extent that they are fought 
for in a struggle led by a vanguard 
workers’ party. 

That is the sense in which Trotsky 
raised the slogan, that is the sense in 
which we can say that it represented an 
internationalist development, a deepen- 
ing of the programmatic method of 
permanent revolution which was to 
bring Lenin and Trotsky together in 
1917. 


STALINIST CRITIQUE 


Lenin’s last argument against the 
slogan has been grist to the mill of every 
Stalinist critique of Trotskyism to this 
day. Even conceding that the United 
States of Europe could be advanced as 
a programme of proletarian revolution 
Lenin remained alarmed that it could 
consequently be interpreted as a demand 
for a simultaneous proletarian revolution 
throughout Europe...or none at all, As 
Lenin put it “it may be wrongly inter- 
preted to mean that the victory of soc- 
ialism in a single country is impossible, 
and it may also create misconceptions as 
to the relations of such a country to the 
others”.2° 

Is this an argument for “socialism in 
one country”, as the Stalinists would 
have us believe? Firstly, Lenin doubtless 
meant by “victory of socialism” a 
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successful proletarian seizure of power, 
and not the final consolidation of social- 
ism as the Stalinists have always claimed. 
No other reading would be consistent 
with Lenin’s politics, More importantly, 
there is no evidence from a reading of 
the Peace Programme that Trotsky used 
the slogan in that sense - witness 
Trotsky’s own words: “It is profitable 
and necessary to reiterate the elementary 
thought that no single country in its 
struggle has to ‘wait’ for the others, 
lest the idea of parallel international 
action be supplanted by the idea of pro- 
crastinating international action’”’. 

Lenin does not give adequate grounds 
for dismissing Trotsky’s use of the 
slogan “For a United States of Europe’. 
In the way it is used here, it is a form 
“of the dictatorship of the European 
proletariat”, not a part of a programme 
of rationalised ultra-imperialism. 


COMINTERN ADOPTS 
THE SLOGAN 


It is in this manner which Trotsky 
successfully argued for the slogan to 
be adopted by the Communist Inter- 
national in June 1923: “The slogan of 
‘the united states of Europe’ has its 
place on the same historical plane with 
the slogan ‘A workers’ and peasants’ 
government’ ; it is a transitional slogan, 
indicating a way out, a prospect of sal- 
vation, and furnishing at the same time 
a revolutionary impulse for the toiling 
masses... 

Is the realisation of a ‘workers’ gov- 
ernment’ possible without the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat? Only a condit- 
ional reply can be given to this question. 
In any case, we regard the “workers’ 
government” as a stage toward the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Therein lies 
the great value of the slogan for us. But 
the slogan ‘the united states of Europe’ 
has an exactly similar and parallel sig- 
nificance. Without this supplementary 
slogan the fundamental problems of 
Europe must remain suspended in 
mid-air”.2! 

In order to make the slogan more 
precise, the revolutionary aspect of the 
slogan was made explicit (in the manner 
put forward by Trotsky in his 1922 
post-script) and the “Soviet United States 
of Europe” became part of the Comin- 
tern’s programmatic armoury. 

Trotsky himself was later to dramatic- 
ally relegate the importance of the 
demand. After 1928 it was never raised 
by Trotsky in any of his major program- 
matic documents. He used the “Soviet 
United States” slogan again in a discus- 
sion on Greece in 193222. In the only 
other recorded use of the slogan, in a 
discussion on Czechoslovakia in June 
1938, he used the formulation “the 
United Socialist States of Europe”.22 

We have examined some of the 
strengths of Trotsky’s position. However, 
the truth is that Trotsky’s view that the 


United States of Europe demand was 

the most important component of the 
programme and the key slogan of the 
hour was profoundly mistaken. While the 
the slogan had excellent propaganda 
value in the midst of the imperialist 

war, it did not have the organising role, 
mobilising power or tactical leverage that 
Trotsky seemed to invest it with. 

In all these spheres it was Lenin’s 
slogans and tactics - and the party he 
built to fight for them - that proved 
indisputably more effective in develop- 
ing organised proletarian struggle 
against the imperialist war. 

On the question of defeatism, 
Trotsky was definitely wrong. Much has 
been made by socialist writers of this 
division between the two men, generally 
in an attempt to suggest that there was 
merely a difference ‘‘of propagandist 
emphasis”.24 However, Trotsky’s later 
consistent use of Lenin’s formulation 
makes it clear that he felt that there was 
a significant difference between the two 
positions. In his major theses on the 
coming war, ‘““War and the Fourth Inter- 
national’? (June 1934), Trotsky explicitly 
embraces Lenin’s formulation, and in 
his famous “Transitional Programme” 
(April 1938), he quotes it verbatim: 

“the defeat of your own (imperialist) 
government is the lesser evil’’.25 

There are other important differences 
between Lenin and Trotsky in this period, 
expressed in the Peace Programme, 
which deserve our attention, for they 
point to the rapid curve of development 
which Trotsky’s thought was undergoing 
during these years. 

Trotsky’s desire to act as a “middle 
man” between Bolshevism and Menshev- 
ism stemmed from his failure to under- 
stand the kind of party the working 
class needs, and the kind of programme 
that party needs to be armed with. 





PROGRAMME AND TACTICS 


Lenin and the Bolsheviks put forward 
a programme and a series of tactics that 
enabled them both to construct a discip- 
lined vanguard party in Tsarist Russia, 
and to intervene consistently in the 
struggles of the working class. 

With that programme, tactics and 
experience, they waged an international 
struggle that laid the basis for the 
creation of the Communist International. 

The approach was alien (although 
increasingly less so) to Trotsky during 
the war years. Not only did he reject 
much of the Bolsheviks’ body of progra- 
mmiatic gains, he also barely applied 
himself to advancing key tactics that 
would enable a party to intervene in the 
class. Such tactics are notably absent 
from both War and the International 
and the Peace Programme. 

Instead, Trotsky concentrales on the 
broad sweep of historical development, 
and addresses his programme to enun- 
ciating those tendencies, not to their 


intimate interaction with the struggles 
of the workers and poor peasants. 

Part of the reason for this lay in 
his understanding of the epoch and of 
the role of “history”. As was pointed 
out earlier, Trotsky’s understanding of 
the epoch contained great strengths. 
It enabled him, unlike Lenin’s initial 
response, to see the coming period in 
Russia as one of socialist revolution, not 
a radical democratic stage. Lenin’s views 
coalesced with Trotsky’s in the rapids of 
revolution in 1917, when both apprecia- 
ted the ability of the Russian workers 
and peasants to seize power, and the 
necessity of a party to lead them in that 
task. 


LACK OF PRECISION 


However, his view of the epoch was 
also seriously flawed in a manner which 
led him to his errors over the split 
between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, 
and his attitude towards tactical 
questions at this time. 

The pre-1917 Trotsky tended to see 
the permanent revolution as an objec- 
tive process, driven onward by the motor 
of history separate from, and re,ardless 
of, the intervention of organised forces 
to shape and mould that process. 

Hence his advancement of an analysis 
of the causes of the war as being primar- 
ily “a revolt of the forces of production 
against the political form of nation and 
state. It means the collapse of the nati- 
onal state as an independent economic 
unit”.26 

This view of a bursting asunder of 
national boundaries in the face of the 
needs of the productive forces is 
focused at a different level of analysis 
from that of Lenin’s more precise and 
scientific explanation of the imperialist 
role of the major powers in exploiting 
and carving up the world. 

Both are correct to imply that imper- 
ialism was not “a policy”, but a new 
and decisive internal development of cap- 
italism - its “highest stage” as Lenin 
had it. But Lenin’s approach led to a 
whole series of programmatic positions 
which Trotsky’s more abstract approach 
could only hint at. For cxample, in the 
early sections of the Peace Programme, 
Trotsky deals with Belgium - a minor 
imperialist power - in the same manner 
as Serbia, Persia, Rumania, Greece and 
other imperialised countries. Belgian 
imperialism was an early loser in the 
inter-imperialist clash of 1914-18. The 
imperialised countries were always the 
victims of imperialist domination, and as 
such a different set of tactics needed to 
be advanced towards them. 

A similar lack of precision is shown in 
the section on the right of nations to 
self-determination. Because of his under- 
standing of the epoch, he correctly 
understood that the national question 
and the permanent revolution were intim- 
alely inter-related, but he failed to 
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emphasise that the national question 
could be the beginning, the dynamic 
lead into the revolution, as had Lenin. 
Instead, the national question is com- 
pletely bound up with the political union 
of Europe - the socialist revolution. No 
independent role for the national ques- 
tion is envisaged. It is one thing to rec- 
ognise that a revolution will be necessary 
to achieve national liberation. It is 

quite another to always bind the two 
together. 


At the root of these problems with 
Trotsky’s approach at this time lies a 
certain “objectivism”, a reliance upon 
the “laws” of permanent revolution and 
“history”. For this reason, before 1917, 
he tended to eschew ideological struggle 
with opportunism and the fight for def- 
eatism in the ranks of the working class, 
and instead based his programme on 
ineluctable laws that would spontaneous- 
ly propel the working class towards the 
international revolution. 


This reliance upon a “process” is a 
one-sided, under-developed element in 
Trotsky’s evolving politics at this time 
which has tragically come to represent 
“Trotskyism” for thousands of militants 
all over the world. The “objectivism”’ 
of pre-1917 Trotsky has come to be 
characteristic of post-war “Trotskyism’’. 


The search for the epicentre of “the 
world revolution” has led these epigones 
to trail their coats behind every radical 
movement that has developed - from 
students, through petit-bourgeois nation- 
alism to Stalinism. Their approach is 
a caricature of Trotsky’s early method. 
They see the overall development of 
the “revolutionary process” and cheer 
from the sidelines whatever struggle is 
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going on, dissolving themselves into 
the movement wherever possible. 

At his worst, Trotsky was far 
superior to these characters: he was 
moving towards communist politics; 
they are moving away.27 


A HIGHER SYNTHESIS 


The arguments between Lenin and 
Trotsky, and the development of their 
respective positions, were of profound 
importance in the construction of the 
party and programme that were to lead 
the Russian proletariat to power in 1917. 
Lenin was breaking with the radical 
stageist programme that informed Bol- 
shevism before 1914. Trotsky was app- 
lying on the international terrain the 
programmatic method that he had devel- 
oped out of the 1905 experience. The 
enormous strengths and continuing 
weaknesses of the traditions they repre- 
sented are still in evidence in the period 
examined here. It was only in 1917 itself 
that Bolshevism was able to transcend 
the two traditions, creating a higher 
synthesis that broke Trotsky from ‘“‘ob- 
jectivism” and centrism, and won Lenin 
in practice to the programme of perm- 
anent revolution. 

The Peace Programme is not a perfect, 
finished document. It is one frame from 
the film of Trotsky’s political develop- 
ment at a key point in the struggle 
waged by Trotsky, Lenin and many 
other revolutionaries for a new commu- 
nist programme and a new communist 
international. It is in that context that 
the article should be read and studied 
today. 


The Peace Programme has had a chequered 
history, rarely being published in the same 
form over the past seventy years. Trotsky 
wrote the articles for Nashe Slovo in 1915-16, 
and then edited them into a pamphlet. In 
May 1917, Trotsky revised the articles, and 
wrote a new Introduction. This was published 
as a Bolshevik pamphlet in June of that year. 
In 1918 an English translation of the pamph- 
let was published in Petrograd. 

The first English translation abroad was 
an abridged version edited by the veteran 
US socialist Louis C Fraina, which appeared 
in 1919 in the collection The Proletarian Rev- 
olution in Russia, by Lenin and Trotsky. 

In 1942, the American SWP published a 
revised translation of Fraina’s edition, taking 
the final Soviet edition of Trotsky’s writings 
as their reference point. (It was for this 
edition of his collected works that the 1922 
Post-script was written). 

In September 1944, the SWP published a 
new translation, taken direct from Trotsky’s 
collected works, and including the sections 
which Fraina had omitted. 

Having consulted the Russian version in 
the Collected Works, and the 1918 Petrograd 
translation, we decided that John G Wright's 
1942 translation was in many respects better 
than that of 1944, especially in the early 
sections. We have therefore reproduced the 
1942 translation directly from the SWP’s 
Fourth International of May 1942 (hence 
the American spellings}. To enable the reader 
to judge the differences between the 1942 
and 1944 versions, we have included all the 
substantive differences between the two, in 
the form of footnotes, together with explana- 
tory notes for today’s reader. Abridged pass- 
ages in the footnotes are denoted by square 
brackets. 

We have been unable to check any of the 
post-1917 versions with the original articles 
from Nashe Slovo; it is not known how much 
Trotsky edited the articles prior to their 
publication as a pamphlet. The version we 
present here, however, is the best and most 
complete translation currently available. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF PEACE 
by Leon Trotsky 


What Is a Peace Program? 


What is a peace program? From the viewpoint of the 
ruling classes or of the parties subservient to them, it is the 
totality of the demands, the ultimate realization of which 
must be ensured by the power of militarism. Hence, for the 
realization of Miliukov’s' peace program” Constantinople 
must be conquered by force of arms. Vandervelde’s “peace 
program’ requires the expulsion of the Germans from Bel- 
gium as an antecedent condition? Bethnann-Holweyg’s plans 
were founded on the geographical warmap3 From this stand- 
point the peace clauses reflect but the advantages achieved by 
force of arms. In other words, the peace program is the war 
program. 

Such is the case prior to the intervention of the third 
power, the Socialist International, For the revolutionary pro- 
letariat, the peace program does not mean the demands which 
national militarism must fulfill, but those demands which the 
international proletariat intends to enforce by dint cf its 
revolutionary fight against militarism in all countries. The 
more the international revolutionary movement expands, the 
less will the peace questions depend on the purely military 
position of the antagonists.* 

This is rendered most clear to us by the question uf the 
fate of small nations and weak states. 


The war began with a devastating invasion of Belgium 
and Luxemburg by the German armies. In the echo created 
by the violation of the small country, beside the false and 
egotistic anger of the ruling classes of the enemy, there rever- 
berated also the genuine indignation of the common masses 
whose sympathy was attracted by the fate of a small people, 
crushed only because they happened to lie between two war 
ring giants, 


At that first stage of the war the fate of Belgium attract- 
ed attention and sympathy, owing to its extraordinarily tragic 
nature. But thirty-four months of warfare have proved that 
the Belgian episode constituted only the first step towards 
the solution of the fundamental problem of the imperialist 
war, namely, the suppression of the weak by the strong. 

Capitalism in its international relations pursues the same 
tnethods applied by it in “regulating” the internal economic 
life of the nations. Competition is the means of systematically 
annihilating the small and medium-sized enterprises and of 
achieving the supremacy of Big Capital. World comipetition 
of the capitalist forces means the systematic subjection of the 
small, medium-sized and backward nations by the great and 
the greatest capitalist powers. The more developed the tech- 
nique of capitalism, the greater the role played by finance cap- 
ital, and the higher the demands of militarism, all the more 
grows the dependency of the smal! states on the Great Pow- 
ers. This process, forming as it does an integral element of 
imperialist mechanics, flourishes undisturbed also in times of 
Peace by means of state loans, railway and other concessions, 
mulitary-diplomatic agreements, etc. The war uncovered and 
accelerated this process by introducing the factor of open vio- 
tence. The war destroys the last shreds of the “independence” 
of small states, quite apart from the military outcome of the 
cuntlict between the two basic enemy camps. 

Belgium still groans under the yoke of German militar- 
cm. This, however, is but the visible and dramatic expression 
ci the collapse of her independence. The “deliverance” of 








Belgium does not at all constitute the fundamental aim of 
the Allied governments. Both in the further progress of the 
war and after its conclusion, Belgium will become but a pawn 
in the great game of the capitalist giants. Failing the interven- 
tion of the third power, Revolution, Belgium may as a result 
of the war either remain in German bondage, or fall under the 
yoke of Great Britain, or be divided between the powerful 
robbers of the two coalitions. 

The same applies to Serbia, whose national energy served 
as a weight in the imperialist world scales whose fluctuations 
to one side or the other are least of all influenced by the 
independent interests of the Serbian people. 


The Central Powers drew Turkey and Bulgaria into the 
whirlpool of the war. Whether both these countries will re- 
main as the southeastern organ of the Austro-German imper- 
jalist bloc (“Central Europe”) or will serve as small change 
when the balance sheet is drawn up, the fact remains that the 
war is writing a final chapter of the history of their indepen- 
dence. 

Before the Russian revolution, the independence of 
Persia was most obviously liquidated as a direct result of the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907. 

Ruwmaniaband Greece* furnish us with a sufficiently clear 
example of how limited a “freedom of choice” is given to 
small-state firms by the struggle of the imperialist trust com- 
panies. Rumania preferred the gesture of an apparently free 
choice, when she sacrificed her neutrality. Greece tried by 
means of passive opposition to “remain at home.” Just as if 
to show most tangibly the futility of the whole “neutralist” 
struggle for self-preservation, the whole European war, rep- 
resented by the armies of Bulgaria, Turkey, France, England, 
Russia and Italy, shifted on to Greek territory. Freedom of 
choice is at best reflected in the form of self-suppression. In 
the end, both Rumania and Greece will share the same fate: 
they will be the stakes in the hands of the great gamblers, 

At the other end of Europe, little Portugal deemed it 
necessary to enter the war on the side of the Allies, Such a 
decision might remain inexplicable if, in the question of par- 
ticipation in the dog fight, Portugal, which is under English 
protection, had had greater freedom than the government of 
Tver or Ireland. 

The capitalist captains of Holland and of the three 
Scandinavian countries are accumulating mountains of gold, 
thanks to the war. However, these four neutral states of 
northwestern Europe are the more aware of the illusory char- 

acter of their “sovereignty,” which, even if it survives the war, 











1. Miliukov: Foreign Minister in the Russian Provisional Government 
who declared his commitment to the war aims of the Romanov dynasty 
including the seizure of Constantinople. 


2. Vandervelde: Belgian President of the Second International. After the 
outbreak of war he refused to convene a meeting of the Executive “as 
long as German soldiers are billeted in the homes of Belgian workers,” 

3. Bethmann-Holweg: German Chancellor from 1909 to 1913. 


4. [the less becomes the danger that peace conditions may be under- 
Stood by the masses as war aims. | 


5. Rumania proclaimed its neutrality in August 1914, yet concluded 
a treaty with the Entente powers (Russia, France and Britain) in 1916, 


6. Greece joined up with the Entente powers in June, 1917. 
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will nevertheless be subject to the settlement of the bills ad- 
vanced by the peace conditions of the Great Powers. 

“Independent” Poland will be able, in the midst of im- 
perialist Europe, to keep a semblance of independence only 
by submitting to a slavish financial and military dependence 
on one of the great groups of the ruling powers,’ 

The extent of the independence of Switzerland clearly 
appeared in the compulsory and restrictive measures adopted 
regulating her imports and exports. The representatives of 
this small federative republic who, cap in hand, go begging 
at the entrances of the two warring camps, can wel! understand 
the limited measure of independence and neutrality possible 
for a nation which cannot command some millions of bayon- 
ets. 

If the war becomes an indeterminate equation in conse- 
quence of the ever increasing number of combatants and of 
fronts, thus rendering it impossible for the different govern- 
ments to formulate the so-called “war aims,” then the small 
states still have the doubtful advantage that their historical 
fate may be reckoned as predetermined. No matter which side 
proves victorious, and however far-reaching the influence of 
such a victory may be, the fact remains that there can no 
longer be a return to independence for the small states. 
Whether Germany or England wins—in either case the qnes- 
tion to be determined is who will be the direct master over 
the small nations. Only charlatans or hopeless simpletous can 
believe that the freedom of the small nations can be secured 
by the victory of one side or the other. 

A like result would follow the third solution of the war, 
viz., its ending in a draw. The absence of pronounced pre- 
ponderance of one of the combatants over the other will only 
set off all the more clearly both the dominance of the strong 
over the weak within either one of the camps, and the pre- 
ponderance of both over the “neutral” victims of imperialism. 
The issue of the war without conquerors or conquered is no 
guarantee for anybody: all small and weak states will none 
the less be conquered, and the same applies to those who bled 
to death on the battlefield as to those who tried to escape that 
fate by hiding in the shadows of neutrality. 


The independence of the Belgians, Serbians, Poles, Ar- 
menians and others is regarded by us not as part of the Allied 
war program (as treated by Guesde, Plekhanov, Vandervelde, 
Henderson and others)® but belongs to the program of the 
fight of the international proletariat against imperialism. 

But the question is: Can the proletariat under the pres- 
ent circumstances advance an independent “peace program,” 
i.e, solutions of the problems which caused the war of today 
or which have in the course of this war been brought to light? 
ft has been intimated that the proletariat dots not now com- 
mand sufficient forces to bring about the realization of such 
a program. Utopian is the hope that the proletariat could 
carry out its own peace program as to the issue of the present 
war. What alternative is there save the struggle for the ces- 
sation of the war and for a peace without annexations, ie., 2 
return to the status quo ante bellum, to the state of affairs 
prior to the war? This, we are told, is by far the more real- 
istic program? In what sense, however, may the tern: realistic 
he applied to the fight for, the close of the war by means of a 
eeace without annexation ? Under what circumstances, we ask, 
‘an the end of the war be brought about? Theoretically, three 
typical possibilities may here be considered: (1) a decisive 
“ictory of one of the parties; (2) a general exhaustion of the 

pponents without decisive sway of one over the other; (3) 
cue intervention of the revolutionary proletariat, which inter- 
rupts the “normal” development of military events. 


Status Quo Ante Bellum 


It is quite obvious that in the first case, if the war is 


ended by a decisive victory of one side, it would be naive to 
dream of a peace without annexations. If the Scheidemanns 
and Landsbergs{'the staunch supporters of the work of their 
militarism, insist in parliament upon an ‘“‘annexationless” 
peace, it is only with the firmest conviction that such protests 
can hinder no “useful” annexation. On the other hand, one of 
our former Czarist commanders-in-chief, General Alexeiev, 
who dubbed the annexationless peace as “a utopian phrase," 
thought quite correctly that the offensive is the chief thing, 
and that in case of successful war operations everything else 
would come of itself. In order to wrest annexations from the 
hands of the victorious party, which is armed to the teeth, 
the proletariat would naturally, regardless of its desires, be in 
necd of a revolutionary force, which it will have to be ready 
to use openly. In any case, it possesses no other more “eco- 
nomical” means to compel the victorious party to renounce 
the advantage of the victory gained. 


The second possible issue of the war, on which those 
who seck to promote the narrow program “annexiationless 
peace and nothing more” principally depend, presupposes that 
the war, exhausting as it does all the resources of the war- 
ring nations will, without the revolutionary intervention of 
the third power, end in general exhaustion without conquer- 
ors or conquered. To this very situation, where militarism is 
too weak for effecting conquests, and the proletariat for mak- 
ing a revolution, the passive internationalists {of the Kautsky 
type] adopted their lame program of “annexationless peace,” 
which they frequently denote as a return to the status quo 
ante bellus, ie., the order of things prior to the war. Here, 
however, this pseudo-realism lays bare its Achilles heel, for 
actually an undecided issue of the war, as already shown, does 
not at all. exclude annexations, but on the contraty presupposes 
them. That neither of the two powerful groups wins, does not 
mean that Serbia, Greece, Belgium, Poland, Persia, Syria, 
Armenia and athers would be left intact. On the contrary, it is 
precisely at the expense of these third and weakest parties 
that annexations will in this case be carried out. In order to 
prevent these reciprocal “compensations” the international 
proletariat must needs set afoot a direct revolutionary upris- 
ing against the ruling classes. Newspaper articles, convention 
resolutions, parliamentary protests and even public demion- 
strations have never prevented the rulers from acquiring ter- 
ritories or from oppressing the weak peoples either by way of 
victory or by means of diplomatic agreements. 


As regards the third possible issue of the war, it seems 
to be the clearest. It presupposes that while the war is still 
on, the international proletariat rises with a force sufficient 
to paralyze and finally to stop the war from below. Obviously, 
in this most favorable case, the proletariat, having been pow- 
erful enough to stop the war, would not be likely to limit 





7. An “Autonomous Congress Poland” was established in 1916 which 
depended on the backing of the Central powers. 


8. Ali pro-Entente Socialist International leaders. 


9. [Such were, for example, the arguments of Martov, Martynovy and the 
Menshevik-Internationalists generally, who hold on this question as on all 
others not a revolutionary but a conservative position( (not a social te- 
volution, but a restoration of the class struggle; vot the Third Internation- 
al but the reestablishment of the Second International; not the revolution- 
ary peace program, but a return to status quo ante hellum: not the con- 
quest of power by the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, but 
proferring the power to bourgeois parties... | 


10.. [That the war must end sooner or later is incontestable. In this 
anticipatory sense the slogan of ending the war is unquestionably 
very “realistic,” for it banks on a certainty. But what is it in the re 
volutionary sense? It may be objected: isn’t it utopian to hope that 
the European proletariat, with its present forces, will succeed in halt- 
ing military operations agains? the will of the ruling classes? | 


11. German social-chauvinist teaders. 
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itself to that purely conservative program which goes no 
further than the renunciation of annexations. 

A powerful movement of the proletariat is thus in each 
case a necessary prerequisite of the actual realization of an 
annexationless peace. But again, if we assume such a move- 
ment, the foregoing program remains quite inadequate in that 
it acquiesces in the restoration of the order which prevailed 
prior to the war and which gave birth to the war. The Euro- 
pean status quo ante bellum, a resultant of wars, robbery, vio- 
lation, red tape, diplomatic stupidity and weakness of peoples, 
remains as the only positive content of the slogan “without 
annexations.” 

In its fight against imperialism, the proletariat cannot 
set up as its political aim the return to the old European map; 
it must set up its own program of state and national relations, 
harmonizing with the fundamental tendency of economic de- 
velopment, with the revolutionary character of the epoch and 
with the socialist interests of the proletariat. 

By itself the slogan “without annexations” gives no 
criterion for a political orientation in the several problems 
brought forth during the course of the war. Assuming that 
France later on occupies Alsace-Lorraine, is the German So- 
cial Democracy together with Scheidemann bound to demand 
the return of these provinces to Germany? Shall we demand 
the restitution of the kingdom of Poland to Russia? Shall we 
insist upon Japan’s giving Chio-Chau back to Germany? Or 
that Italy yield back to its owners that part of Trentino now 
occupied by her? That would be nonsense. We should be fan- 
atic of legitimacy, ie, defenders of dynastic and “historic” 
rights in the spirit of the most reactionary diplomacy. Besides, 
this “program” also demands a revolution for its fulfillment. 
In all these enumerated and in other similar cases we, con- 
fronted with the concrete reality, shall naturally advance only 
one principle, viz., consultation of the peoples interested. This 
is certainly no absolute criterion. The French “Socialists” of 
the majority reduce the consultation of the population of 
Alsace-Lorraine to a shameful comedy: first occupying (that 
is, acquisition by force of arms) and then asking the popula- 
tion’s consent to be annexed. It is quite clear that a real con- 
sultation presupposes a state of revolution whereby the popu- 
lation can give their reply without being threatened by a re- 
volver, be it German or French. 

The only acceptable content of the slogan “without an- 
nexations” is a protest against new violent acquisitions, which 
only amounts to the negation of the rights of nations to self- 
determination. But we have seen that this democratically un- 
questionable “right” is being and will necessarily be trans- 
formed into the right of strong nations to make acquisitions 
and impose oppression, whereas for the weak nations it will 
mean an impotent wish or a “scrap of paper.” Such will be 
the case as long as the political map of Europe forces nations 
and their fractions within the framework of states separated 
by tariff barriers and continually impinging upon one another 
in their imperialist fights. 

It is possible to overcome this regime only by means of a 
proletarian revolution. Thus, the center of gravity lies in the 
union of the peace program of the ‘proletariat with that of the 
social revolution. 


The Right of Self-Determination 


We saw above that socialism, in the solution of concrete 
questions in the field of national state groups, can make no 
step without the principle of national self-determination, 
which latter in its last instance appears as the recognition of 
the right of every national group to decide its nationa! fate, 
hence as the right of peoples to sever themselves from a given 
state (as for instance from Russia or Austria). The only 
democratic way of getting, to know the “will” of a nation is 








Trotsky’s French passport photograph, 1915 

the referendum. This democratic obligatory reply will, how- 
ever, in the manner described, remain purely formal. It does 
not enlighten us with regard to the real possibilities, ways and 
means of national self-determination under the present con- 
ditions of capitalist economy; and yet the crux of the matter 
lies in this. 


For many, if not for the majority of the oppressed na- 
tions, national groups and factions, the meaning of self-deter- 
mination is the cancellation of the existing borders and the 
dismemberment of present states. In particular, this demo- 
cratic principle leads to the deliverance of the colonies, Yet the 
whole policy of imperialism aims at the extension of state bor- 
ders regardless of the national principle, of the compulsory 
incorporation of weak states within the customs border, and 
the acquisition of new colonies. Imperialism is by its very 
nature both expansive and aggressive and it is this qualifica- 
tion that characterizes imperialism, and not the changeable 
maneuvers of diplomacy. 


From which flows the perennial conflict between the 
principle of national self-determination, which in many cases 
leads to state and economic decentralization, and the power- 
ful efforts at centralization on the part of imperialism which 
has at its disposal the state organization and the military pow- 
er. True, the national-separatist movement very often finds 
support in the imperialist intrigue of the neighboring state. 
This support, however, becomes decisive only in the applica- 
tion of war might. As soon as there is an armed conflict be- 
tween two imperialist organizations, the new state boundaries 
will not be decided on the ground of the national principle, 
but on the basis of the relative military forces. To compel a 
victorious state to refrain from annexing newly conquered 
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lands is as difficult as to force it to grant the freedom of self- 
determination to previously acquired provinces. Lastly, even 
if by a miracle Europe were divided by force of arms into 
fixed national states and small states, the national question 
would not thereby be in the least decided and, the very next 
day after the righteous national redistributions, capitalist ex- 
pansion would resume its work. Conflicts would arise, wars 
and new acquisitions, in complete violation of the national 
principle in all cases where its preservation cannot be main- 
tained by a sufficient number of bayonets. It would all give 
the impression of gamblers being forced to divide the gold 
justly among themselves in the middle of the game, in order to 
start the same game all over again with double rage. 


From the might of the centralist tendency of imperial- 
ism, it does not at all follow that we are obliged passively to 
submit to it. National unity is a living hearth of culture, as 
the national language is its living organ, and these will still 
retain their meaning through indefinitely long historical 
periods. Socialism will and must safeguard to the national 
unity its freedom of development (or dissolution) in the in- 
terest of material and spiritual culture. It is in this sense that 
it took over from the revolutionary bourgeoisie the demo- 
cratic principle of national self-determination as a political 
obligation. 

The right of national self-determination cannot be ex- 
cluded from the proletarian peace program; neither can it 
claim absolute importance. On the contrary, it is, in our view, 
limited by deep, progressive, criss-crossing tendencies of his- 
torical development. If this “right” is by means of revolu- 
tionary power, set over against the imperialist methods of 
centralization which place weak and backward peoples under 
the yoke and crush national culture, then on the other hand 
the proletariat cannot allow the “national principle” to get in 
the way of the inevitable and deeply progressive tendencies 
of the present industrial order towards a planned organization 
throughout our continent, and further, all over the globe. 


Imperialism is the capitalist-thievish expression of this 
tendency of modern economy to tear itself completely away 
from the stupidity of national narrowness, as it did previous- 
ly with regard to local and provincial confinement. While 
fighting against the imperialist form of economic centraliza- 
tion, socialism does not at all take a stand against the partic- 
ular tendency as such but, on the contrary, makes the ten- 
dency its guiding principle. 

From the standpoint of historical development as well as 
from the point of view of the problems of socialism, the cen- 
tralist tendency of modern economy is fundamental, and it 
must be guaranteed the amplest possibility of executing its real 
historical deliverance mission, to construct the united world 
economy, independent of national frames, state and tariff 
barriers, subject only to the peculiarities of the soil and its 
interior, to climate and the requirements of division of labor. 
Poles, Alsatians, Dalmatians, Belgians, Serbians and other 
small weak European nations may be reinstated or set up in 
the national borders towards which they strive, only in the 
case that they, remaining in these boundaries and able to 
freely develop their cultural existence as national groups, will 
cease to be economic groupings, will not be bound by state 
borders, will not be separated from or opposed to one an- 
other economically. In other words, in order that Poland, 
Serbia, Rumania and others be able actually to form national 
units, it is necessary that the state boundaries now splitting 
them up into parts be cancelled, that the frames of the state 
be enlarged as an economic but not as a national organization, 
until it envelops the whole of capitalist Europe, which is 
now divided by tariffs and borders and torn by war. The state 
unification of Europe is clearly a prerequisite of self-deter- 
mination of great and small nations of Europe. A national 


culture existence, free of national economic antagonism and 
based on real self-determination, is possible only under the 
roof of a democratically united Europe freed from state and 
tariff barriers. 

This direct and immediate dependence of national self- 
determination of weak peoples upon the collective European 
regime excludes the possibility of the proletariat's placing 
questions like the independence of Poland or the uniting of all 
Serbs outside the European revolution. On the other hand, 
this signifies that the right of self-determination, as a. part 
of the proletarian peace program, possesses not a “utopian” 
but rather a revolutionary character.” 


The United States of Europe 


We tried to prove in the foregoing that the economic and 
political union of Europe is the necessary prerequisite for the 
very possibility of national self-determination. As the slogan 
of national independence of Serbs, Bulgarians, Greeks and 
others remains an empty abstraction without the supplemen- 
tary slogan “Federative Balkan Republic,” which plays such 
an important role in the whole policy of the Balkan Social 
Democracy ; so on the grand European scale the principle of 
the “right” to self-determination can be effectively realized 
only under the conditions of a European Federative Republic. 


But if on the Balkan peninsula the slogan of a demo- 
cratic federation has become purely proletarian, then this ap- 
plies all the more to Europe with her incomparably deeper 
capitalist antagonisms. 


To bourgeois politics the destruction of inner European 
customs houses appears to be an insurmountable difficulty; 
but without this the inter-state courts of arbitration and in- 
ternational law codes will have no firmer duration than, for 
instance, Belgian neutrality. The urge toward unifying the 
European market which, like the effort towards the acquisi- 
tion of non-European backward lands, is caused by the de- 
velopment of capitalism, conflicts with the powerful opposi- 
tion of the landed and capitalist gentry, in whose hands the 
tariff apparatus joined with that of militarism constitutes an 
indispensable weapon for exploitation and enrichment. 


The Hungarian financial and industrial bourgeoisie is 
hostile to economic unification with capitalistically more de- 
veloped Austria. The Austro-Hungarian bourgeoisie is hostile 
to the idea of a tariff union with more powerful Germany. 
On the other hand, the German landowners will never will- 
ingly consent to the cancellation of grain duties. Furthermore, 
the economic interests of the propertied classes of the Central 
Empires cannot be so easily made to coincide with the inter- 
ests of the English, French, Russian capitalists and landed 
gentry. The present war speaks eloquently enough on this 
score. Lastly, the disharmony and irreconcilability of capital- 
ist interests between the Allies themselves is still more visible 





12. {This consideration is directed to two addresses: against the Ger- 
man Davids and Landsbergs who from the heights of their imperialist 
“realism” traduce the principle of national independence as reactionary 
romanticism; and against the simplifiers in our revolutionary camp 
who proclaim this principle to be realizable only under socialism and 
who thereby rid themselves of the necessity of giving a principled an- 
swer to the national questions which have been posed point-blank by 
the war. 

Between our present social condition and socialism there still lies 
an extended epoch of social revolution, that is, the epoch of the open 
proletarian struggle for power, the conquest and application of this 
power, with the aim of the complete democratization of social relat- 
ions and the systematic transformation of capitalist society into the 
socialist society. This is the epoch not of pacification and tranquility 
but, on the contrary, of the highest intensification of the class strugg- 
le, the epoch of popular uprisings, wars, expanding experiments of 
proletarian regime, and socialist reforms. This epoch demands of the 
proletariat that it give a practical, that is, an immediately applicable 
answer to the question of the further existence of nationalities and 
their reciprocal relations with the state and the economy. | 
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than in the Central States. Under these circumstances, a half- 
way complete and consistent economic union of Europe coming 
from the top by means of an agreement of the capitalist gov- 
ernments is sheer utopia. Here the matter can go no further 
than partial compromises and half-measures, Hence it is that 
the cconomic union of Exrope, which offers colossal advan- 
tages to producer and consumer alike, and in general to the 
whole cultural development, becomes the revolutionary task of 
the European proletariat in its fight against imperialist pro- 
tectionism and its instrument—militarism. 

The United States of Europe—without monarchies, 
standing armies and secret diplomacy—is therefore the most 
important integral part of the proletarian peace program. 

The ideologists and politicians of German. imperialism 
frequently caine forward, especially at the beginning of the 
war, with their program of a European or at least a Central 
European United States (without France, England and Rus- 
sia), The program of a violent unification of Europe is just 
as characteristic of the tendencies of German imperialism a3 
is the tendency of French imperialism whose program is the 
forcible dismemberment of Germany. 


If the German armies achieved the decisive victory reck- 
oned upon in Germany at the outset of the war, then German 
imperialism would doubtless make the gigantic attempt of a 
compulsory war tariff union of European states, which would 
be constructed completely of preferences, compromises, etc. 
which would reduce to a minimum the progressive meaning 
of the unification of the European market. Needless to say, 
under such circumstances no talk would be possible of an 
autonomy of the nations, thus forcibly joined together as the 
caricature of the European United States'Let us for a mom- 
ent admit that German militarism succeeds in actually carry- 
ing out the compulsory half-union of Europe, just as Prussian 
militarism once achieved the ‘half-union of Germany, what 
would then be the central slogan of the European proletariat? 
Would it be the dissolution of the forced European coalition 
and the return of all peoples under the roof of isolated na- 
tional states? Or the restoration of tariffs, “national” coin- 
age, “national” social legislation, and so forth? Certainly not. 
The program of the European revolutionary movement would 
then be: The destruction of the compulsory anti-democratic 
form of the coalition, with the preservation and furtherance 
of its foundations, in the form of complete annihilation of 
tariff barriers, the unification of legislation, above all of labor 
laws, etc. In other words, the slogan of the United States of 
Europe—without monarchy and standing armies—would un- 
der the foregoing circumstances become the unifying and 
guiding slogan of the European revolution. 


Let us assume the second possibility, namely, an “unde- 
cided” issue of the war. At the very beginning of the war, 
the well-known professor Liszt, an advocate of “United Eu- 
rope,” proved that should the Germans fail to conquer their 
opponents, the European Union would nevertheless be ac- 
complished, and in Liszt’s opinion it would be even more com- 
plete than in the case of a German victory. By the ever grow- 
ing want for expansion, the European states, hostile against 
one another but unable to cope with one another, would con- 
tinue to hinder one another in the execution of their “mission” 
in the Near East, Africa and Asia, and they would every- 
where be forced back by the United States of North America 
and by Japan. In the case of an “undecided” issue of the war, 
Liszt thinks the indispensability of an economic and military 
understanding of the European Great Powers would come to 
the fore against weak and backward peoples, but above all, 
of course, against their own working masses. We pointed out 
above the colossal hindrances that lie in the way of realizing 
this program. The even partial overcoming of these hin- 
drances would mean the establishment of an imperialist Trust 


of European States, a predatory share-holding association’ 
The proletariat will in this case have to fight not for the re- 
turn to “autonomous” national States, but for the conversion 
of the imperialist state trust into a Republican European 
Federation. 


However, the further the war progresses and reveals the 
absolute incapacity of militarism to cope with the question 
brought forward by the war, the less is spoken about these 
great plans for the uniting of Europe at the top. The question 
of the imperialist “United States of Europe” has given way 
to the plans, on the one side, of an economic union of Aus- 
tria~-Germany and on the other side of the quadruple alliance 
with its war tariffs and duties supplemented with militarism 
directed against one another. After the foregoing it is need- 
Jess to enlarge on the great importance which, in the execu- 
tion of these plans, the policy of the proletariat of both state 
trusts will assume in fighting against the established tariff and 
military-diplomatic fortifications and for the economic union 
of Europe. 


Now after the so very promising beginning of the Rus- 
sian revolution, we have every reason to hope that during the 
course of this present war a powerful revolutionary move- 
ment will be taunched all over Europe. It is clear that such a 
movement can succeed and develop and gain victory only as a 
general European one. Isolated within national borders, it 
would be doomed to disaster. Our social-patriots point to the 
danger which threatens the Russian revolution from the side 
of German militarism. This danger is indubitable, but it is not 
the only one. English, French, Italian militarism is no Jess a 
dreadful enemy of the Russian revolution than the war mach- 
ine of the Hohenzollerns. The salvation of the Russian revo- 
lution lies in its propagation all over Europe. Should the rev- 
olutionary movement wnroll itself in Germany, the German 
proletariat would look for and find a revolutionary echo in the 
“hostile” lands of the west, and if in one of the European 
countries the proletariat should snatch the power out of the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, it would be bound, be it only to 
retain the power, to place it at once at the service of the rev- 
olutionary movement in other lands. In other words, the 
founding of a stable regime of proletarian dictatorship would 
only be conceivable throughout Europe in the form of a Eu- 
topean Republican Federation. The unification of the states 
of Europe, to be achieved neither by force of arms nor by 
industrial and diplomatic agreements, would then be the next 
unpostponable task of the triumphant revolutionary prole- 
tariat. 

The United States of Europe is the slogan of the revolu- 
tionary epoch into which we have entered. Whatever turn the 
war operations may take later on, whatever balance-sheet 
diplomacy may draw out of the present war, and at whatever 
tempo the revolutionary movement will Progress in the near 
future, the slogan of the United States of Europe will in all 
cases retain a colossal meaning as the political formula of the 





13. {Certain opponents of the program of the United States of Eu- 
rope have used precisely this perspective as an argument that this idea 
can, under certain conditions, acquire a “reactionary” monarchist- 
imperialist content. Yet it is precisely this perspective that provides 
the most graphic testimony in favor of the revolutionary viability of 
the stogan of the United States of Europe. | This is an eliptical ret- 
erence to Lenin’s criticisms of the slogan. 


14. jane this perspective is on occasion adduced unjustifiably as 
proot of the “danger” of the slogan of the United States of Europe, 
whereas in reality this is the most graphic proof of its realistic and 
revolutionary significance. If the capitalist states of Europe succeed- 
ed in merging into an imperialist trust, this would be a Step forward 
as compared with the existing situation, for it would first of all 
create a unified, all-European material base for the working class 
movement. ] 
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struggle of the European proletariat for power. In this pro- 
gram is expressed the fact that the national state has outlived 
itself{—as a framework for the development of the productive 
forces, as a basis for the class struggle, and thereby also as a 
state form of proletarian dictatorship!*Over against the con- 
servative defense of the antiquated national fatherland we 
place the progressive task, namely the creation of a new, 
higher “fatherland” of the revolution, of republican Europe, 
whence the proletariat alone will be enabled to revolutionize 
and to reorganize the whole world.® 


Of course, the United States of Europe will be only one 
of the two axes of the “world reorganization” of industry. 
The United States of America will constitute the other.’” 


To view the perspectives of the social revolution within 
national bounds means to succumb to the same national nar- 
towness that forms the content of social-patrictism. Vaillant, 
until the close of his life, regarded France as the chosen coun- 
try of the social revolution, and precisely in this sense he 
insisted upon its defense to the end. Lentsch and others, some 
hypocritically, others sincerely, believed that the defeat of 
Germany means above all the destruction of the very founda- 
tion of the social revolution. Lastly, our Tseretellis and Cher- 
novs"‘who, in our national conditions, have repeated the very 
sad experiment of French ministerialism, swear that their 
policy serves the purpose of the revolution and therefore has 
nothing in common with the policy of Guesde and Sembat. 
Generally speaking, it must not be forgotten that in social- 
patriotism there is active, besides the most vulgar reformism, 
a national revolutionary messianism, which regards its nation- 
al state as chosen for introducing to humanity “socialism” 
or “democracy,” be it on the ground of its industrial or of its 
democratic form and revolutionary conquests!*Defending the 
national basis of the revolution with such methods as damage 
the international connections of the proletariat, really amounts 
to undermining the revolution, which cannot begin otherwise 
than on the national basis, but which cannot be completed on 
that basis in view of the present economic and military-politi- 
cal interdependence of the European states, which has never 
been so graphically revealed as in this very war. The slogan, 
the United States of Europe, gives expression to this inter- 
dependence, which will directly and immediately determine 
the concerted action of the European proletariat in the revolu- 
tion. 

Social-patriotism which is in principle, if not always in 
tact, the execution of social-reformism to the utmost extent 
and its adaptation to the imperialist epoch, proposes to us in 
the present world catastrophe to direct the policy of the pro- 
letariat along the lines of the “lesser evil” by joining one of 


the two warring groups. We reject this method. We say that 
the war, prepared by antecedent evolution, has on the whole 
placed point-blank the fundamental problems of the present 
capitalist development as a whole; furthermore, that the line 
of direction to be followed by the international proletariat and 
its national detachments must not be determined by secondary 
political and national features nor by problematical advantages 
of militaristic preponderance of one side over the other 





1S. [Our denial of “national defense”, as an outlived political pro- 
gram for the proletariat, ceases to be a purely negative act of ideo- 
logical-political self-defense, and acquires all its revolutionary content 
only in the event that] 


16. [Herein, incidentally, lies the answer to those who ask dogmatical- 
ly: “Why the unification of Europe and not of the whole world?” 
Europe is not only a geographic term, but a certain economic and cul- 
turai-historic community. The European revolution does not have to 
wait for the revolutions in Asia and Africa nor even in Australia and 
America. And yet a completely victorious revolution in Russia or Eng- 
land is unthinkable without a revolution in Germany, and vice versa. 
The present war is called a world war, but even after the intervention 
of the United States, it is Europe that is the arena of war. And the re- 
volutionary problems confront first of all the European proletariat. | 


17. {The only concrete historical consideration against the slogan of 
the United States of Europe was formulated by the Swiss Social Demo- 
crat as follows: “‘The unevenness of economic and political develop- 
ment is the unconditional law of capitalism.” From this the Social 
Democrat draws the conclusion that the victory of socialism is 
possible in one country and that it is needless therefore to make the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in each isolated State conditional upon 
the creation of the United States of Europe. That the capitalist de- 
velopment of various countries is uneven is quite incontestable. But 
this unevenness is itself extremely uneven. The capitalist levels of Eng- 
land, Austria, Germany or France are not the same. But as compared 
with Africa and Asia all these countries represent capitalist “Europe”, 
which has matured for the socialist revolution. It is profitable and 
necessary to reiterate the elementary thought that no single country 
in its struggle has to “wait” for the others, lest the idea of parallel 
international action be supplanted by the idea of procrastinating inter- 
national inaction. Without waiting for the others we begin and com- 
tinue the struggle on our own national soil in complete certainty that 
our initiative will provide the impulse for the struggle in other count- 
ries; and if this were not so, then it would be hopeless to think as is 
borne out both by historical experience and theoretical considerations 
— that revolutionary Russia, for example, would be able to maintain 
herself in the face of conservative Europe, or that Socialist Germany 
could remain isolated in a capitalist world.] 


18. “Socialist” and “Socialist Revolutionary” members of the Russian 
Provisional Government. 


19. The internationalist Trotsky was ever a firm oppoinent of the reac- 
tionary programme of “Socialism in One Country”. This is power- 
fully shown by this piece from the 1944 translation: 

[([f a completely triumphant revolution were actually conceivable 
within the limits of a single, better prepared nation, this messianism, 
bound up with the program of national defense, would have its relat- 
ive historical justification. But in reality, it does not have it.)] 
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(whereby these problematical advantages must be paid for 
in advance with absolute renunciation of the independent pol- 
icy of the proletariat), but by the fundamental antagonism 
existing between the international proletariat and the capital- 
ist regime as a whole”? 

The democratic, republican union of Europe, a union 
really capable of guaranteeing the freedom of national 
development, is possible only on the road of a revolutionary 
struggle against militarist, imperialist, dynastic centralism, by 
means of revolts in individual countries, with the subsequent 
confluence of these upheavals into a general European revol- 
ution. The victorious European revolution, however, no mat- 
ter how its course in the sundry countries may be fashioned 
can, in consequence of the absence of other revolutionary 
classes, transfer the power only to the proletariat. Thus the 
United States of Europe represents the only conceivable form 
of the dictatorship of the European proletariat" 





20.[ This is the only principled formulation of the question and, by 
its very essence, it is socialist-revolutionary in character. It alone pro- 
vides a theoretical and historical justification for the tactic of revol- 
utionary internationalism. 

Denying support to the state — not in the name of a propaganda 
circle but in the name of the most important class in society — in the 
period of the greatest catastrophe, internationalism does not simply 
eschew “sin” passively but affirms that the fate of world development 
is no longer linked for us with the fate of the national state; more 
than this, that the latter has become a vise for development and 
must be overcome, that is, replaced by a higher economic-cultural or- 
ganisation on a broader foundation. /f the problem of socialism were 
compatible with the framework of the national state. then it would 
thereby become compatible with national defense. But the problem 
of socialism confronts us on the imperialist foundation, that is under 
conditions in which capitalism itself is force violently to destroy the 
national-state frameworks it has itself established. 

The imperialist half-unification of Europe might be achieved, as 
we tried to show, aS a result of a decisve victory of one group of the 
great powers as well as a consequence of an inconclusive outcome of 
the war. In either instance. the unification of Europe would signify 
the complete trampling underfoot of the principle of self-determination 
ation with respect to all weak nations and the preservation and cent- 
talization of all the forces and weapons of European reaction: mon- 
archies, standing armies and secret diplomacy.| 


21. [A Postscript (1922) 

The assertion, repeated several times in the Programme of 
Peace, to the effect that the proletarian revolution cannot be victor- 
iously consummated within a national framework may perhaps seem 
to some readers to have been refuted by the five years’ experience of 
our Soviet Republic. But such a conclusion would be unfounded. The 
fact that the workers’ state has maintained itself against the entire 
world in a single and, moreover, backward country testifies to the 
colassal power of the proletariat, a power which in other more ad- 
vanced, more civilized countries, will truly be abie to achieve mir- 
acles. But having defended ourselves as a state in the political and mil- 
itary sense, we have not arrived at, nor even approached socialist 
society. The struggle for revolutionary-state self-defense resulted in 
this interval in an extreme decline of productive forces, whereas 
socialism is conceivable only on the basis of their growth and blossom- 
ing. Trade negotiations with bourgeois states, concessions, the Geneva 
Conference and so on are far too graphic evidence of the impossibility 
of isolated socialist constriction within a national-state framework. 
So long as the bourgeoisie remains in power in other Europena states 
we are compelled, in the struggle against economic isolation, to seek 
agreements with the capitalist world; at the same time it can be stated 
with certainty that these agreements, in the best case, will help us 
heal this or that cconomic wound, make this or that step forward, 
but the genuine rise of socialist economy in Russia will become poss- 
ible only after the victory of the proletariat in the most important 
countries of Europe. 


That Europe represents not only a geographic but also an economic 
nomic political term is graphically evidenced by the events in recent 
years: The decline of Europe, the growth of the power of the United 
States, the attempt of Lloyd George to “save Europe by means of 
combined imperialist and pacifist methods. 


Today the European Labor movement is in a period of defensive 
actions, of gathering forces and making preparations. A new period of 
open revolutionary battles for power will inexorably push to the fore 
the question of the state interrelationships among the peoples of re- 
volutionary Europe. To the extent that the experience in Russia has 
projected the Soviet State as the most natural form of the proletarian 
vanguard of other countries has adopted in principle this state form, 
we may assume that with the resurgence of the direct struggle for 
power, the European proletariat will advance the program of the Fed- 
erated European Soviet Republic. The experience of Russia in this con- 
nection is very instructive. It testifies to the complete compatibility 
under a proletarian regime of the broadest national and cultural auto- 
nomy and economic centralism. In this sense, the slogan of the United 
States of Europe, translated into the language of the Soviet State, not 
only preserves all its meaning but still promises to reveal its colossal 
significance during the impending epoch of the social revolution. | 
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The war threat, 
the peace movements 
and the communist response 


The dispatch of a large naval task force 
2y British imperialism to the South Atlantic 
for war with Argentina in 1942, the US and 
Freneh full-scale naval and military 
“volvement in the Middje East, the manoeuvres 
i Honduras, and the US invasion of Grenade, 
all indicate that the period of enforced 
reticence which followed the US defeat in 
Vietnam has definitively ended. The failure of 
the Geneva talks, the dramatic expansion of 
the military budgets of the principal 
impetialist powers and the tenewai of cold war 
otopaganda - unmatched in its asperity since 
the Cuban missile crisis - clearly indicate a 
turn by the leading circles of the 
Anglo-American bourgeoisies in particular 
towards a policy of direct attacks on 
anti-imperialist struggles, and of nuclear 
threats and blackmail aimed at the Soviet 
Dureaucracy and its closest allies. The depth 
of the world capitalist crisis, especially the . 
soeial effects of a mass unemployment not seen 
since the thirties, create all the internal 
conditions for bellicose adventures. These 
adventures have as part of their rationale the 
justification of arms expenditure and the 
imposition of sacrifices on the working class. 
External and internal factors create 
increasingly sharp international crises and 
war scares. In response to this the radical 
petty bourgeoisie and the organised labour 
Movement have become, once again, deeply 
alarmed. Peace movements have grown to mass 
Proportions in the USA, Germany and Britain. 
The pacifist slogans of disarmament have once 
again become widespread. 


TOMMUNISM ON WAR 


The predominance within the international 
workers movement of social democracy and of 
Stalinism results in the promotion of popular 
‘tont type cross-class peace movements. The 
predominance within the oppositional elements 
in the workers’ movement of centrist 
formations results in the blunting of the edge 
of marxist criticism with regard to these 
movements. It is therefore necessary to 
restate the classic criticisms of Lenin and 
Trotsky, to defend the revolutionary communist 
position on war and to epply it creatively to 
changes in world polities and the military 
situations which have occurred since the 
Second world war. 


THE ROOTS OF WAR TODAY 
2, BETWEEN IMPERIALIST POWERS 


Two major tendencies propel mankind 
cowards war in the imperialist epoch. Firstly 
shere are the conflicts between the major 


imperialist powers as they divide and 
subsequently redivide the globe in their 
search for super-profits. The first phase of 
the imperialist epoeh, from the late 1890s 
onwards saw a series of clashes between the 
Major powers which inereased in Severity and 
frequency culminating in the fipst general 
imperialist war. It was fought by Germany to 
Secure @ redivision of the colonial and 
semi-colonial world in its favour. it was 
fought by Britain and France to preserve their 
huge colonial empires. It was entered by Italy 
and the United States to seize a portion of 
the spoiis either from the defeated powers or 
from the exhausted victors. The imposition of 
the robbers’ peace of Versailles made 
inevitable a second round of the conflict 
between the older imperialisms and dynamic 
German capitalism - inevitable, that is, given 
the failure of the German proietariat to seize 
power in 1918-19, in 1923 and during the world 
erisis of 1929-33. 


The second imperialist war again broke 
Germany's (and its Italian and Japanese 
allies') attempt to seize the colonies and 
spheres of influence of Britain and France. 
Yet, so neat to destruction did the old powers 
come, so desparate was their situation, that 
they were obliged to make concessions to their 
American saviours during and after the war. 
Effectively the winner of the war in terms of 
the re-division of the world was US 
imperialism which gained hegemony in the 
former British and French spheres of influence 
and achieved the dismantling of their colonial 
empires. The result was an unparalleled world 
hegemony, unchallenged by any serious 
imperialist rivals, throughout the post-war 
period. It was based upon a semi-colonial 
system of North American client regimes backed 
by the US international monopolies, by US 
dominated economic and financial institutions 
and underpinned by US military forces around 
the globe. 


2. IMPERIALIST WAR AGAINST 
THE OPPRESSED 


Secondly there are the armed conflicts 
between imperialism and the struggles of the 
oppressed and exploited. Ever since the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 imperialism's 
military arsenals have been strengthened to 
tesist all challenges to its system from 
Peoletarian revolution and national liberation 
struggles. Imperialism failed to overthrow 
history's first workers' state because of the 
heroism of the Russian working class and the 
solidarity of the international proletariat. 
Instead, it organised the military 
encirclement of the USSR preparatory to a 
renewed military offensive to open the USSR to 


imperialist exploitation. In 1941 German 
imperialism attacked the USSR in a bid to 
reintroduce capitalism in the USSR. 


The second world war, therefore, was 
BOTH a conflict among imperialisms and a war 
between imperialism and the only established 
workers' state. The unresolved struggle for 
hegemony between the imperialist powers meant 
that Anglo-American imperialism was prepared 
to ally with the workers’ state in order to 
Prevent the victory of their major imperialist 
rivals, Germany and Japan. Violent divisions 
among the imperialists, and the consolidated 
military and economic strength of the USSR, 
made it impossible for Angio-American 
imperialism to launch a war to re-establish 
capitalism in the USSR. 


Once Germany and Japan were defeated, 
however, hegemonic US imperialism was able to 
construct a unified imperialist offensive 
against the USSR in general, and the 
concessions made to it at Yalta and Potsdam in 
particular. This was the origin of the cold 
war that followed the second imperialist war. 
With Japan and Germany defeated and 
economically devastated, and British 
imperialism in decline, the US was able to 
ensure the creation of a unified imperialist 
camp against the USSR and the new dgeenerate 
workers’ states. While differences of 
interests clearly existed between the 
imperialist_powers, they were subordinated by 
the unchaliengeable hegemony of US 
imperialism, 


US hegemony could not, however, last for 
ever. It faced the challenge of 
anti-imperialist struggtes and proletarian 
revolution. World War One showed vividly that 
capitalism had ceased to play a historically 
progressive role and had entered the epoch of 
its deeay - the epoch of wars and revolution. 
The decay of capitalism and the decline of 
imperialism has saeceierated since the Second 
World War. This is evidenced by the creation 
of new workers’ states, albeit degenerate from 
birth, in East Europe, China, Indo-China and 
Cuba, and by subsequent defeats suffered by 
imperialism at the hands of national 
liberation struggles, for example in Angola, 
Mozambique, Iran and Nicaragua. US imperialism 
was unable to withstand these victories 
against it, From the late 1960s to the late 
1970s it suffered a series of major defeats, 
and the tacties designed to reverse this 
process - detente, the human rights campaign, 
etc. - all failed to hoid the line for US 
imperialism. The hegemonic imperialism of the 
post-war period has itself now suffered a 
series of major defeats and successful 
challenges to its world supremacy. 
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DECLINE OF THE UNITED STATES 


US imperialism's decline & also evident 
in economic terms. [ts economy has suffered 
comparative decline at the expense of other 
imperialist powers, most importantly the BRD 
(West Germany) and Japan. Defeat at the hands 
of national liberation struggles together with 
US imperialism's economic decline has made it 
increasingly difficult for US imperialism to 
maintain a unified imperialist bloc under its 
hegemony. Not only were the defeated 
imperialisms bearing an insignificant part of 
the burden of imperialism's military 
expenditure, they were even able to assert 
their own relative autonomy from US 
imperialism in relation to the Soviet 
bureaucracy (i.e. the Ostpolitik of the BRD), 
and the semi-colonial world. Reagan's failure 
to delay the oi] pipeline from the USSR, and 
independent ‘European' initiatives on 
Nicaragua and the middle East ali show that US 
imperialism in decline has become ever less 
able to dictate the policies of its 
imperialist rivals. 


At present the undoubted and deepening 
differences between the US and the principal 
European powers remain subordinate to their 
continued, in the last analysis united, 
military stance against the USSR. Even their 
differences over the tactics to adopt towards 
the anti-imperialist struggles or towards 
trade relations with the degenerate workers’ 
states have not, as yet, led to splits. Thus 
in the next period it is not inter-imperialist 
splits that pose the prineipal danger of 
starting an imperialist war but revanchist 
attempts to overthrow the results of 
successful anti-imperialist struggles, to 
redress the balance tipped by them towards the 
USSR or other degenerate workers’ states. 
However, US imperialism's declining economic 
and political fortunes lead, necessarily, to a 
sharpening of tactical divisions between 
imperialists, and the inability of US 
imperialism to dictate the victory of its 
tactical line. Over a protracted period it 
makes increasingly probable a division within 
the imperialist camp in a pre-war situation. 


THE REAGAN ADMINISTRATION 


Reaganism marks a bid by the US 
bourgesisie to claw back the defeats it has 
suffered at the hands of the oppressed and 
exploited, It does so at a time when its 
imperialist rivals have succeeded in asserting 
a degree of materially-based political 
independence from the US, and after the USSR 
in the mid-1970s was able to strengthen its 
economic base, its military arsenals and its 
military aid to key regimes, at the expense of 
imperialism. Reagan's war drive has to be 
understood against a background of US defeat 
and decline. This is in no way a cause for 
complacency or ridicule. Reagan is not a 
erazed ex-actor, as clever chauvinist Labour 
and social democratic politicians would have 
us believe. He is the voice of US imperialism 
in decline seeking to use its remaining 
military and economic pre-eminence to reverse 
that decline. The decline is inevitable, hence 
the very real and immediate threat of world 
war that is posed by US imperialism. Only by a 
wer against the oppressed and exploited (and 
necessarily with the USSR to the extent that 
it aids them} can Reagan hope to reverse US 
imperialism's decline at the hands of the 
exploited and oppressed of the semi-colonial 
world and the proletariat, AND America's own 
imperialist rivals. That is why Reagan is 
locked on a war course in the semi-colonial 
world (Grenada and Nicaragua), a rearmament 
drive to cow or decimate the Soviet 
bureaucracy into submission and an attempt to 
re-unify the imperialist powers under US 
hegemony by deliberately sharpening the 
conflict between the US and the USSR. Of 
course tactical divisions within the US 


bourgeoisie, reflected in changes of 
administration, could slow down, of even 
partially offset the drive towards war. 
However, they cannot decisively halt it. The 
logie of imperialism is towards war and 
temporary shifts in bourgeois policy will 
always be superseded by this logic. 


The accelerating nuclear arms drive of 
the US can oniy be understood in this context. 
The US pioneered the production and deployment 
of atomic weapons as a means of asserting its 
already achieved hegemony over its imperalist 
rivals, and as a threat to the USSR. Whilst 
nuclear weapons were developed as a means of 
destruction on a generalised scale that had 
only been achieved in exceptional instances in 
previous wars by conventional means (Dresden 
bombing, bombing in Vietnam and Kempuchea), 
this does not and cannot alter the causes of 
war or the means whereby it can be eradicated. 
Whilst the scale of destruction in nuclear war 
is indeed potentially QUALITATIVELY different 
(threatening either the extinction of humanity 
or the reversion of the survivors to the most 
prmitive stages of social life), its roots 
remain imperialist class society snd the 
solution remains the overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie by the proletariat. 


THE SOVIET BOMB 


The bomb was dropped on Hiroshime and 
Nagasaki in order to prevent the USSR playing 
any role in the construction of a post-war 
order in the Pacific. That it was not later 
used in Korea, Cuba, Vietnam and Kampuchea, 
was the direct result of the Soviet bomb, 
which has to date prevented US imperialism 
from waging counter-revolutionary wars. lf it 
did it would face the potential threat of 
soviet nuclear backing for anti-imperialist 
forces and for degenerate workers’ states. 


The imperialists’ bomb has a character 
defined not by its technology but by the 
system of production it serves. This is also 
the case for the weapon systems of the Soviet 
bureaucracy. The Soviet arsenal serves to 
defend a system of property relations that 
does not depend on the export of capital and 
the repatriation of super-profits. But like 
the bureaueracy and its state, it has a 
contradictory political character. It is not 
only a necessary instrument of self-defence 
but it is also a tool for strengthening the 
bureaucracy's position in bargaining with 
imperialism. The USSR uses its weaponry to 
achieve ‘peaceful co-existence’ with 
imperialism. To this extent it is prepared to 
erm and defend anti-imperialist struggles and 
degenerate workers' states. 


UNCONDITIONAL DEFENCE OF THE USSR 


We consider it necessary to maintain, and 
therefore we defend, the existence of nucleat 
arsenals in the degenerate workers' states, and, 
of course, in future healthy workers’ states. In 
armed conflicts between imperialism and the 
USSR we place no conditions on our defence of 
the USSR. We defend the USSR against 
imperialism whether or not the political 
revolution has taken place, or whether the 
forces exist to openly wage political 
revolutionary struggle. We do so while at all 
times making it clear that our programme is a 
programme for proletarian political revolution 
against the bureaucracy and at all times 
developing tactics to deploy the forces mobilised 
to defeat imperialism to destroy also the 
privileges and political power of the stalinist 
bureaucracy. 


FALSE ANSWERS 


It follows therefore that we completely reject: 
A. The theories of E.P.Thompson and others 
who see nuclear weapons systems and their 


controllers as having en autonomous form and 

dominance within the productive system of the 
society within which they are established, We 
completely reject the claim that the dietatorship 
of the militery-industrial complex has replaced 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie in the 
imperialist countries, or the political 
dictatorship of the bureaucratic caste in the 
degenerate workers’ states. The military in the 
imperialist countries remains the armed wing of 
the bourgeoisie and possesses the technology that 
the bourgeoisie sees fit to use to defend its 
system. 


B. Feminist explanations of the arms race that 
see it as an expression of male dominance and 
male values. 


It also follows that we necessarily reject the 
slogans and tactics that flow from these 
positions. 


THE SLOGAN OF DISARMAMENT 

There will be no ‘peace’ until the class 
struggle hes eliminated the roots of war. That 
ean only take place as a result of the 
suecessful armed struggle of the exploited and 
oppressed against capitalism. We are for the 
disarming of the bourgeoisie by the 
proletariat. That is the only road to peace. 


THE SLOGAN OF NEUTRATLITY 

We are not neutral in the struggles between 
the semi-colonies and imperialism, Neither are 
we neutre) in conflicts between imperialism 
and the USSR. Similarly, we reject as utopian, 
and therefore reactionary, the slogan of 
‘peaceful co-existence’ between imperialism 
and the degenerate workers’ states. 


THE SLOGAN OF UNILATERAL NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT (UND). 

UND cannot be our slogan. As a@ recipe 

for avoiding war it is no less freudulent than 
other disarmament slogans, The non-possession 
of nuclear arms wii} not exempt any country 
from involvement in an imperialist wer - 
nuclear or conventional - any more than 
Belgium’s neutrality exempted it in two world 
wars. The military-strategie needs of the 
major combatants will prove decisive. 


Renunciation of nuclear weapons will not set a 
moral example leading to a universal 
renunciation. Werte this to be done by a 
non-imperialist or non-capitalist power it 

would immediately open it to blackmail if not 
attack by imperialist powers. Even were all 
the states to renounce nuclear weapons and 
dismantle them, as soon aS a general 
conventional war began, they would quickly 
redevelop or re-assemble their nuclear 
weapons. By centering exclusively on nuciear 
weapons and their use the call for UND diverts 
attention from the possibility of imperialist 
war commencing as a conventional war. Further, 
it invests the weapons rather than the 
imperialist bourgeoisie with the 

responsibility for war and the war threat. It 
identifies the wrong enemy and therefore 
preseribes the wrong methods for fighting it. 


It is a reactionary utopia to spread the 
ilusion that it is possible to peacefully 
disarm the imperialist bourgeoisie of its 
nuclear weapons and thus save humanity from 
destruction. Only the disarmament of the 
bourgeoisie by meens of its revolutionary 
overthrow can achieve this. 


Only by seizing state power in the 
imperialist countries ean the bourgeoisie be 
disarmed and the threat of nuclear 
annihilation be lifted. This tesk can only be 
carried out by the popular masses ied by the 
proletariat and its revolutionary vanguard. 
The threat of nuclear holocaust should indeed 
give an urgency hitherto unexempled, to the 
struggle against war. But for us this is all 
the more reason for stressing thet this fight 
must be based on proletarian anti-militarism, 
on the class struggle, rather than on 
despairing petit-bourgecis pacifism. 
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AGAINST US MISSILES IN EUROPE! 


However, while UND is not our slogan we 
ean, and do, give critical support to the 
struggles and demands o/ its supporters to the 
extent that these hit at imperialism, Thus we 
support Social Democrats and Stalinists voting 
in parliament against the stationing of US 
missiles in Europe. In Britain we demand of 
the opposition Labour Party that it votes in 
line with its conference policy against all 
funds for Britain's ‘independent deterrent’. 

We demand that any future Labour 
government honours its pledge to dismantle 
these weapons. We further demand that 
governments of the Socialist and Stalinist 
parties, or future governments of the Social 
Democratic parties or British Labour Party, 
withdraw from the counter-revolutionary NATO 
allianee and all other such ailiances. We seek 
united action with all willing to espouse and 
fight for these demands in order to enforce 
them, But we participate under our own 
slogans, making them clear at all times. 


Whilst the bourgeoisie still has the 
state power, and this remains the case under 
any 'normal' parliamentary Social Democratic 
government, we raise the demands: 


* Not a penny, not ea soldier for the 
bourgeois government! 


* Not an armaments programme but a programme 
of useful public works under workers 
eontrol! 

* Workers’ control of the war industries - 
including those that are nationalised! 


CROSS-CLASS PACIFIST ALLIANCES 


The CND and the European peace movements 
are ostensibly non-cless mass~membership cam- 
paigns. In reality they are eross-class alli- 
anees between petit~bourgecis pacifists, the 
liberal lower clergy, the social pacifist 
leaders of the Social Democrats and Stalin- 
ists. The latter bring into the peace move- 
ments a conscious popular-frontist ideology. 


The French Communist Party (PCF) provides 
a clear exampie of such popular frontism. Over 
the last two years it has encouraged the 
Mouvement de la Paix (Peace Movement), in 
which it is the dominant political force, to 
organise two big demonstrations under the 
literally all-embracing siogan of "I love 
Peace”, Such vague, catch-ail slogans are in 
part due to the lack of a "Spontaneous" French 
peace movement (in turn largely due to the 
fact that none of the new European missiles 





French ‘f love peace’ demonstration 


were to be installed in France); partly due to 
the PCF’s feer of stimulating criticism of 
French nuclear arms (which the PCF supports): 
and partly to make it easier to construct a 
eross-class alliance. 


These demonstrations have attracted 
currents ranging from radical petit-bourgeois 
to Admiral Sanguinetti and "left" Gaullists, 
relying on the mobilising capacity of stalin- 
ist youth, petit-bourgecis ecologists, "left" 
christian movements and sections of the 
extreme left. They have been used by the PCF 
aS a stage army, brought out to put pressure 
on Mitterend's pro-Atiantie Socialist Party— 
dominated government. 


France also iliustrates the bankruptcy of 
the political content of such popular-front~ 
ism. The Moscow bureaucracy's strategy of 
“peaceful coexistence" with imperielism, based 
on the reactionary theory of “socialism in one 
country", leads it to strike alliances with 
certain imperialist powers. The French bour- 
geoisie has traditionally been singied out as 
a privileged partner, facilitated by the his- 
torie anti-American tendencies of its Gaullist 
wing. This encouraged the USSR bureaucracy and 
the PCF to support the setting up of @ French 
nueleer “force de frappe" that would suppo- 
sedily be independent from NATO, ignoring 
France's continued membership of the Atlantic. 
Alliance and the fact that its missiles cannot 
be operated without NATO's guidance system. 
Such a policy is utopian and is in no way a 
means of defending the USSR. 


Equally utopian end suicidal is the idea, 
disseminated by the PCF and social-demoeracy, 
that the army is impartial - "the Republic in 
arms", The 1973 Chilean coup d'etat proved yet 
again that the bourgeois armies are not 
impartial, disinterested by-standers and that 
they cannot be reformed. Popular-frontism, and 
the stalinist and social-democratie forces 
which support it, politically disarm Freneh 
workers. 


TACTICS TOWARDS PACIFIST CAMPAIGNS 


The peace movements have no ‘objectively 
anti-capitalist dynamic’ as Ernest Mandel of 
the USFI would have us believe. 


We recognise with Trotsky that: 
"it is necessary to differentiate strictly 
between the pacifism of the diplomat, 
professor, journalist and the pacifism of 
the carpenter, agricultural workers and 
char-woman. In one case pacifism is a screen 
for imperialism, in the other it is the 
confused expression of distrust in 
imperialism. When the smail farmer or worker 


speaks about the defence of the fatherland, 
he means defence of his home, his family and 
other similar families from invasions, bombs 
and poisonous gas." 


We draw from this the need to intervene 
in the peace Mmovements' activities and 
Meetings, such as those of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament (CND) in Britain and 
Ireland, wherever significant forces exist 
that can and must be won to a proletarian 
anti-militarist policy. 


We attempt to mobilise the best elements 
to fight imperialism's particular wars - 
Maivinas and Grenada ~ so es to win them fron 
the deathly embrace of those who only protest 
against war in general. 


We reject the chauvinist lies of Tony 
Benn and E.P.Thompson in Britain, and of their 
counterparts throughout Europe, that the 
siting of nuclear arms on the West European 
mainland and in Britain is @ symptom of the 
loss of national sovereignty and an indication 
of national oppression at the hands of 
the US. The British bourgeoisie, for example, 
is entirely a sovereign - albeit declining - 
imperialist bourgeoisie. However, faced with 
the legitimate distrust that workers have of 
imperialism's secret pacts and arrangements 
for nuclear weapons, we demand not the dual 
key - not British or German imperialism's hand 
on the trigger - but the abolition of all 
seeret diplomacy, that all treaties between 
the imperialists be made accessible to the 
workers, AND that the Labour Party, the SPD 
ete. guarantee to do so if they are returned 
to goverment. 


Against pacifism, we fight for military 
training for all, under workers’ control, for 
the abolition of the standing army and its 
replacement by a workers' militia. We fight 
for a series of measures which aim at the 
breaking up of the bourgeois army and the 
winning of rank and file conseripted workers 
in uniform to the side of the working ciass. 


However, the majority of the proletariat 
is not involved in and will not be won to 
direct involvement in CND or in pacifist 
organisations of this ilk. Therefore CND and 
other similar European movements cannot be the 
central arena for anti-miiitarist war 
activity. The organs of the labour movement, 
the unions, the Labour, Socialist, Social 
Democratic and 'Communist' parties etc. the 
organisations of women, youth, the unemployed, 
the biack organisations, immigrant 
organisations, soidiers' committees, remain 
our prime focus and here we fight for our 
tevolutionery tacties, not for a strategic 
orientation or political subordination to the 
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peace movements. It is in this light in 
Britain and Ireland, for example, we oppose 
labour movement bodies affiliating to CND, 
counterposing to this a working class anti-war 
Movement, 


The peace movements have inevitably 
failed to prevent the siting of Cruise and 
Pershing. This was a consequence of their 
bankrupt polities. That fact will tend to 
sharpen the contradictions within the coming 
period. 


BRITAIN 


In Britain, the CND leadership has 
aiready turned its attention towards a 
campaign for a ‘freeze’. The continuing threat 
of war will mean that CND will not disappear 
as a consequence of the siting of the new 
missiles. Demonstrations, peace conferences 
and petitions will continue. The CND 
leadership - along with Labour leader Kinnock 
and Co. - is in headlong flight from 
unilateralism. 


The purge of Youth CND in Britain flows 
from this, The CND leaders were prepared to 
destroy YCND DE FACTO rather than allow it to 
become a potential obstacle to its plans. The 
centrist leaders of YCND who accommodated all 
along to the ‘objectively anti-imperialist 
logie' of CND and refused to politicaily 
organise to explain or defend their 
‘revolutionary victories’ were incapable of 
resisting this. 


The tactic of Non-Violent Direet Action 
(NVDA) threatens to squander the energies of 
an entire generation of youth. As expressed by 
the Greenham Common women, it 
gives rise to an extremely passive 
'Ghandi-istic' protest that can appeal to 
sections of youth who want more action than 
CND's rallies and conferences can offer. As 
the contradictions involved in NVDA become 
elearet - not least at the hands of the 
Violent Direct Action of the state - 
confrontation will strengthen the petit- 
bourgeois moralists, opening the movement 
increasingly to christian and other mystical 
influences, 


On the other hand, sections of youth will 
experience a militant disenchantment with the 
NVDA tactic. This will take the form not only 
of a return to the safer pastures of 
traditional parliamentary reformism, but also 
a search for meaningful action to stop wer. 
With the best youth who turn to action, we 
must be ready to struggle for a proletarian 
anti-militarist youth movement mobilised to 
oppose all imperialism's wars and war 
preparations. Failure to do so will see the 
majority of the best youth demoralised by the 
pacifists and could see a minority drawn 
towards terroristic actions. 


NUCLEAR DEFENCE OF THE WORKERS’ 
STATES 


We recognise the legitimate right, indeed 
necessity, for any workers’ state, degenerate 
or not, to possess nuclear weapons for self- 
defence against imperialism. We place no 
condition on our defence of these workers' 
states or their right to possess nuclear 
weapons, 


However, the Soviet bureaucracy 
tepresents a counter-revolutionary force 
standing against the world social revolution 
and the advance to socialism within the 
workers' states. From this it flows that, in 
pursuit of class-collaborationist deals with 
imperialism, it may and does adopt counter- 
revolutionary policies with regard to other 
workers’ states and anti-imperialist 
struggles. it sites and utilises its weapons 
within other degenerate workers’ states by 
Means of pressure upon their bureaucracies, 


thus violating the democratic rights of the 
proletariats of these countries and inflaming 
their sense of national oppression. It 

deprives certain workers’ states of the 
weapons - including nuclear ones - necessary 
for their defence against imperialism {Cuba 
and Vietnam in the 1960s), It is quite 
conceivable that the Soviet bureaucracy under 
threat from imperialism would disarm these 
states or leave them defenceless. 


Therefore, we demand the no-strings offer 
of nuclear as well as conventional weapons to 
the other workers' states threatened by 
imperialism, with control over these weapons 
in the hands of their own governments. We 
demand the dissolution of the oppressive 
Warsaw Pact and its replacement with an equal 
mutual defence treaty between the workers’ 
states. We fight for political revolution 
which alone can, on the basis of proletarian’ 
democracy and internationalism, on a historic 
seale, defend the existing gains by extenditg 
them. The overthrow of the parasitic 
bureaucracies would immeasurably strengthen 
the workers’ states and at the same time 
increase the aid that the proletarian 
Tevolution and the anti-imperialist struggies 
could throw into the balance against 
imperialism's war threats. 


The Soviet bureaueracy's decision to site 
new missiles in East Germany (GDR) and 
Czechoslovakia (CSSR) will doubtless 
strengthen neutralist and also anti-communist 
positions in the Peace Movement. ‘European 
Nuclear Disermament' (END) exists to give 
voice to such sentiments. 


We defend the right of the USSR and the 
workers' states to have nuclear defence 
capability against imperialism. For that 
reason we defend the right of the workers‘ 
states to deploy the new weapon systems and, 
despite the bureaucracy's motives and methods 
of deploying them, oppose campaigns against 
their siting. We oppose ail attempts to link 
disarmament demands in the West to equivalent 
demands on the stalinist bureaucracies. To do 
so is to destroy the progressive element 
within the unileteralist slogan leaving only a 
hypocritical bourgeois cali for peace 
negotiations. In essence this is what the 
demand for a nuclear-free zone in Europe 
represents. 


PACIFISM IN EASTERN EUROPE 


What is our attitude to the unofficial 
peace movements that have emerged in certain 
East European countries? 


We cannot support a slogan of Unilateral 
Nuclear Disarmament for the workers’ states 
for the reasons stated above. We oppose all 
neutralist demands such as those of the GDR 
unofficial peace movement. 


We give no support to the pro-imperialist 
elements leading such movements in the USSR or 
Eastern Europe (the churehes, pro-Western 
dissidents like Sakharov etc.). Thus we can 
give no political support to the existing 
unofficial peace movements. However, there is 
a proletarian anti-war policy for the 
degenerate workers’ states, one which fights 
the bureaueracy's counter-revolutionary 
policies which threatens these states with 
destruction at the hands of imperialism. As 
long as ‘defence’ is exclusively in the hands 
of a standing army which is aiso the 
instrument of bureaucratic privilege and of 
political and national oppression, then the 
best means of defence is denied to the 
post-cepitalist social relations. The best 
means is the conscious and enthusiastic 
support of the masses and their ever ready 
availability to defend them arms in hand. 
Imperialism's hopes for restoration rest not 
only upon a military coercion of the 


bureaucracy but on internal confusion and 
counter-revolution stemming from the masses’ 
own hatred of bureaucratic oppression. Thus we 
demand, as part of the slogans of political 
revolution, the arming of the working class 

and collective farmers (or smail peasants) - a 
teal democratic militia, We demand the 
abrogation of unequal treaties and military 
pacts in favour of mutual defence of all 
workers’ states. 


We demand the withdrawal of the Soviet 
armed forees from the East European workers 
states wherever the insurrectionary or 
victorious proletarian political revolution 
demands it - distinguishing this call from 
imperialist or pro-imperialist calls for 
withdrawai aimed at facilitating a social 
counter—revolution, 


In the degenerate workers’ states today 
we demand the application of the norms of 
workers' democracy within the context of the 
defence of the proletariat's dictatorship. 

This includes the free expression of confused 
pacifist views, correcting by arguments those 
sincerely held and voiced by the masses, 
unmasking those hypocriticaily advanced by the 
agents of imperialism, The suppression of 
pro-imperialist reactionary propaganda is a 
question of expediency in every concrete 
circumstance. We espouse neither an absolute 
(ive. bourgeois) democratic demand for 
universal free speech, nor do we surrender to 
the counter-revolutionary bureaucracy the 
judgement and execution of what is or is not 
counter-revolutionary. We demand that the 
decision be taken by the workers themselves in 
their class organisations. 


The foreign poliey of the victorious 
politieal revolution, based on support for the 
class struggie in all the capitalist powers 
and for all anti-imperialist struggles, would 
decisively tip the balance against 
imperialism, tying its hands internally in its 
hearttands, freeing the semi-colonial peoples. 
Such @ policy would net of course banish the 
threat of wer until the last major imperialist 
power succumbed to revolution. But it offers 
in the final analysis the only possible 
perspective for the defence of the existing 
social conquests of the proletariat. 


THE FATE OF HUMANITY IN THE 
HANDS OF THE PROLETARIAT 


The imperialists now have a first-strike 
capacity against the Soviet missile-silos as 
well as the ability to destroy the Soviet 
population several times over. This increases 
the possibility of nuclear war not only as a 
result of proxy conflicts in the semi-colonial 
world - which has been an ever-present 
possibility - but also in the form of a strike 
against the USSR as a warning to ail forces 
struggling against imperialism. The declining 
fortunes of US imperialism make this an ever 
greater danger for the workers of the wortd. 
The workers’ movement internationally must be 
rallied to the banner of revolution if the 
deadly logie of declining imperialism is to be 
stopped from reducing the planet to a nuclear 
rum, 
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BOLIVIA 1952: 


Revolutionary nationalism 
and proletarian revolution 


The first article in this exchange was written in reply 
to an article which appeared in the March 1983 issue 
of Workers Power newspaper (No. 40), entitled 
“Bolivia 1970/71: A revolution disarmed’. It was 
written by Roberto Gramar, a European representative 
of the Fourth Internationalist Tendency, of which the 
Bolivian Partido Obrero Revolucionario (POR) is a 
part. Gramar is a member of the Argentine group 
Politica Obrera. The second article, by Stuart King of 
Workers Power, was written in response to Gramar. 
Although the original newspaper article concentrated 
largely on 1970/71, the exchange which followed 
focussed on the Bolivian revolution of 1952. For 
reasons of space, and to make the articles more 
accessible for the reader, we have edited both articles, 





INTRODUCTION 


Bolivia is a land-locked country of no more than 

6 million people, with the majority of its population, 
about 60%, still working on the land as peasant farmers. 
Historically it has been one of the countries most 
exploited by imperialism. Its economy was massively 
dependent on the export of tin to the imperialist 

powers - most importantly to the USA. Exports of tin 
amounted to 75% of all exports by the 1920s, and still 
amount to over 50% today. Tin production by the turn 
of the century had come to be dominated by three 
massive family firms - Aramayo, Hochschild and Patino - 
which controlled 80% of the industry and dominated 
the government. This oligarchy, known as the ‘Rosca’, 
came to be based outside of Bolivia, firmly integrated 
into the business communities of the imperialist 
heartlands. 

The enormous superprofits extracted by imperialism 
from Bolivia and the resistance to paying taxes of the 
expatriate ‘Rosca’ kept the Bolivian state chronically 
impoverished. It was completzly at the beck and call of 
imperialism, and cruelly subject to the vagaries of the 
world tin market. The 1920s and 30s saw Bolivia 
racked by economic crises as the world slump produced 






discussions between the organisations involved, and 
part of the material which dealt again with 1970/71. 


gives some background to the Bolivian political 
situation in the early 1950s. 


the role of the POR have lost none of their burning 
relevance. Indeed, in Bolivia today many of the 


in the working class. Revolutionaries must learn 








taking out sections which referred to internal 







We have also included a separate Introduction which 







The questions raised in the 1952 revolution and 








figures who participated in the 1952 events continue 
to play significant roles in the present crisis in that 
country, and to peddle the same bankrupt strategies 








from past errors in order to lay the basis for future 
victories. 










a dramatic fall in prices. The failure of Bolivian capital- 
ism produced a number of movements, often based in 
the army and drawing support from the financially- 
squeezed urban petit-bourgeoisie, which attempted to 
challenge the grip of the ‘Rosca’, and negotiate a better 
deal with imperialism. The MNR (Movimento Nacion- 
alista Revolucionario), founded in the 1940s, was the 
most influential nationalist party during this period, 
and became the leading force in the 1952 revolution. 


The revolution of April 1952 started as a trad- 


. itional military-political coup d’etat, in which the MNR, 


in collusion with a member of the governing junta - 
General Antonio Seleme - attempted to seize power. 
Seleme was to have become President, and an MNR/ 
Military cabinet would have been constructed. 


The coup failed because the majority of the army 
remained loyal. Having been deserted by Seleme, the 
MNR was forced to turn to the Miners’ Union, the 
FSTMB, led by Juan Lechin. It was the miners and 
the working class of La Paz which broke the resis- 
tance of the army, and delivered power into the hands 
of the MNR. 
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The army, defeated in open battle and heavily 
purged by the MNR government, was forced to retreat 
to the sidelines. The miners in the battle had supple- 
mented their “normal” weapons (the dynamite stick) 
with captured army weapons. Workers, and in some 
areas peasants, spontaneously formed themselves into 
militias. 

Thus the April 1952 revolution opened up a period 
of dual power in Bolivia. The bourgeoisie no longer had 
a strong and reliable repressive apparatus to defend its 
interests, while the workers and peasants remained 
mobilised and armed. 

Despite the revolutionary situation created by these 
developments, it rapidly became apparent that the 
Bolivian workers and peasants lacked a revolutionary 
leadership which could resolve the duality of power in 
their favour. Leadership remained firmly in the hands of 
the MNR, whose influence within the most advanced 
sections of the Bolivian proletariat - the tin miners - 
was guaranteed through leaders such as Lechin. Lechin, 
a member of the MNR, had enormous sway over the 
miners, and was seen as the major initiator of the mass 


insurrection against the army. The workers and peasants 
viewed the MNR, both its “left” wing (Lechin) and its 
centre (the President, Paz Estenssoro) - with its radical 
anti-imperialist verbiage - as representing their interests 
against the ‘Rosca’, the landowners and the imperialists. 

After the insurrection, Juan Lechin representing the 
miners, German Butron representing the factory workers 
and Angel Cromez, the transport workers, entered the 
government as “worker ministers”, peddling the idea of 
“co-government” between the workers and the nationalist 
bourgeoisie. It was from this position that the call was 
issued for the convening of the inaugural session of the 
Central Obrera Boliviana (COB) - the Bolivian Workers 
Centre. 

The key question for Bolivian revolutionaries was how 
to relate to the MNR government in a way that enabled 
them to break ihe illusions of the masses in the MNR, 
and win them to a revolutionary party and perspective. 
It is around this question - the communist use of the 
Anti-Imperialist United Front Tactic - that the 
following polemic revolves. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE P.O.R. 


by Roberto Gramar 


Here we can not make a concentra- 
ted study of the Bolivian revolution of 


1952 and the intervention of the POR’. 


The situation is summed up by Lora 
himself: ‘The internal crisis which 
shook it (the POR) during the greater 
part of the sexenio (1946—52) had 
weakened it enormously: all the pol- 
itical developments led the masses to 
move themselves around the MNR and 
not the POR, These circumstances 
prevented the POR being physically 
present in the events of April 195272, 


A central feature of the Bolivian 
mining proletariat is that it built its 
class activity around a revolutionary 
programme, the Theses of Pulacayo, 
adopted in 1946, This is a result of 
POR activity. The revolutionary party 
confronted the difficulty that its pol- 
itical influence in the workers move- 
ment did not mechanically translate 
itself into its organisational develop- 
ment, a difficulty which was seriously 
ageravated in the retrogression subse- 
quent to 1946. A sector of the organi- 
sation, even at the level of leading 
cadres, adapted to the pressure of nat- 
ionalism, In the situation of the react- 
jonary sexenio, the masses confused the 
nationalism of the MNR with the 
programme they had adopted in Puia- 
cayo. 


This fact is not the fatal result of 
a ‘chronic political weakness’, Jt is a 
concrete difficultly faced by the Trot- 
skyists of a backward country 
confronted by nationalism, particularly 
in its period of ascent, when it recites 
anti-imperialist demands and appears in 
opposition to the regime of the old 





tuling classes and persecuted by the 
reactionary governments. 


Moreover, the POR had to confront 
the negative weight of the intervention 
of the leadership of the Forth Inter- 
national, which placed itself in the van- 
guard of the formulation of the posi- 
tions of capitulation to nationalism. 
“Strange that until now the erroneous 
policy of Pabloism in Bolivia should not 
have been connected with the period of 
crisis of the International (1950-53), 
over the revisionist theses of the inter- 
national leadership of that moment”, 
This question doesn’t even figure in the 
analysis of Stuart King, which strikes us 
as strange for a non-romantic revolut- 
tionary internationalist. If the POR was 
“9 unifed party” in April 1952, as 
claimed by Workers, Power (WP), it 
is worth while remembering that it was 
already undermined by serious internal 
differences, which would result in the 
split two years later. 


The POR was not physically present 
in the insurrection as a party, its own 
political physiognomy before the masses 
was diluted, and the workers and 
peasants identified the MNR with the 
satisfaction of their demands. This is 
the effective reality of the class struggle, 
which naturally does not fit into the 
schema of pedants. In these conditions, 
the task of the revolutionary faction of 
the POR, led by Lora, was double: to re- 
arm the party on the basis of the strict- 
est differentiation with nationalism, in- 
cluding its left wing, and to win the 
masses to the revolutionary programme, 
detaching them from the political dom- 
inance of the MNR. The POR was the 


ondy organisation of the Bolivian left 
which kept itself independent in the 
face of the MNR government, denoun- 
cing its inevitable capitulation to 
imperialism. It criticised the nationalis- 
ation of the mines and the agrarian re- 
form from a class viewpoint. It opposed 
to the MNR government, the slogan 

of the workers and peasants govern- 
ment. The fact that it had not called for 
the insurrection, in agreement with the 
concrete analysis it made of the con- 
erete situation of the class struggle and 
its development, is something elsc. 

The re-arming of the party was car- 
ried out in its Ninth and Tenth Congres- 
ses, September 1952 and June 1953, 
mainly in the second. The Ninth Cong- 
ress characterised ‘co-government’ as a 
“formula devised by Lechinism in order 
to divert the proletariat from the objec- 
tive of seizing power” 4. The Tenth 
Congress made a much more precise 
analysis of the government, of the sit- 
uation of the mass movement, and of 
the ‘left-wing of the MNR’. It is worth 
the trouble to make some extensive 
quotes from its political resolution 5, 

“The necessity in which the Paz 
Estenssoro regime finds itself of keep- 
ing itself in power either utilising the 
pressure of imperialism against the 
masses, imparts it its bonapartist sui 
generis character, just as Trotsky 
indicated when he analysed the nat- 
ure of the Cardenas government in Mex- 
ico. The extreme weakness of the 
bourgeoisie and national capital do not 
permit the petty bourgeios government 
the development of an independent pol- 
icy in the face of imperialism, and ob- 
lige it to continually capitulate”. 
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“History previous to 9. April had 
contributed to the attention of the ex- 
ploited being polarised around the 
MNR. In spite of these conditions, 
right from the start, the proletariat 
showed no confidence in the petty 
bourgeois leadership, and imposed its 
own elected representatives in the cab- 
inet, jaunched its own slogans and 
created the COB (Central Obrera Bol- 
iviana). In this way the experience of 
the masses, aquired in a bloody strug- 
gle materialised itself. Now, a year 
after the revolution, one can note that 
the magnificent point of departure of 
the masses could not be politically 
capitalised in a satisfactory manner, 
mainly owing to the weakness which the 
vanguard of the proletariat, the POR, 
showed in the first stage”’. 


“For the POR, before the immed- 
iate seizure of power, is the task of win- 
ning the masses, of educating them in 
the daily struggles, and of teaching them 
to have complete confidence in the 
leadership of the vanguard of the prol- 
etariat ... The POR says to the exploi- 
ted that the ‘workers and peasants 
government’ slogan is not the product 
of a simple intellectual speculation. 

The organisations of the masses them- 
selves, increasingly accentuating their 
struggle for central demands and con- 
fronting themselves constantly to the 
present power, will come to under- 
stand the necessity of demanding 

for themselves the total control of 

the state. (. . .) The subsequent evo- 
lution that we indicate for the COB, 
where the creation of new rank-and- 
file organs, parallel to it or even inde- 
pendent, under the pressure of the mas- 
ses in struggle, constantly broadening 
their field of intervention to all domains 
of the life of the exploited, will lead us 
to the workers and peasants govern- 
ment. In the culminating point of that 
Process, it will be necessary to launch 
the slogan of ‘All power to the work- 
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ers organisations’ ”’. 


THE VIEW OF THE MASSES 


We could take up whole pages with 
such quotes, but it is best if every inter- 
ested militant reads the original texts, In 
every way, that portion transcribed 
above is enough to verify in which way 
the POR ‘supported’ the MNR govern- 
ment, according to the peculiar and 
slanderous statement of WP, and how it 
‘refused’ to pose the necessity of a 
workers and peasants government, as 
opposed to that of Paz Estenssoro, 
according to the same statements. 

The detail, which was crucial in Bol- 
ivia in 1952, is that that ‘capitalist’ 
government was not seen by the masses 
us identical to that of the ‘rosca’, 

for the simple reason that it originated 
ina different movement of the class 
struggle. As a capitalist government, it 
had its specificity and posed a series 


of totally new problems. Pabloism and 
Stalinism characterised it as revolution- 
ary and supported it; the POR charac- 
terised it as bonapartist, denounced 

its capitulations before imperialism, 
placed itself in the opposed trench, 
and called upon the masses and their 
organisations to prepare its revolu- 
tionary overthrow. 

This was the basic line of the inter- 
vention of the POR in the revolution 
of 1952. Now we can confront the 
accusation that it supported the parti- 
cipation of ‘workers-ministers’. 

We say right now that the POR was 
opposed to ‘co-government’ in 1952, 
and to the Comando Politico naming 
‘worker-ministers’ for the Torres govern- 
ment in 1970. WP lies shamelessly 
about these two episodes. From then 
on, the tactical problem which the POR 
faced was of launching a series of 
demands which would allow the masses 
to become conscious of the character 
of that participation, as contrary to 
their class interests, and their revolu- 
tionary demands. To use an analogy 
which we suppose WP will not repr- 
oach us for, the conduct of the POR 
followed the same orientation as that of 
the Bolshevik Party after the formation 
of the first coalition, and especially 
during the June demonstrations, 


NOT A ‘NORMAL’ GOVERNMENT 


Why was the question of ‘workers- 
ministers’ and ‘co-government’ posed in 
Bolivia? It is obvious that is isn’t a case 
of a ‘normal’ capitalist government. On 
behalf of the bourgeoisie, or of its 
petty bourgeois representatives, the 
incorporation of that type of ministers 
starts from the need to liquidate a sit- 
uation of dual-power, more or less dev- 
eloped, through the identification of the 
working class with the government and 
with the apparatus of the bourgeois 
state in general. It is a ‘peaceful’ way of 
stopping the development of the masses 
towards their own power, which will 
prepare a much more violent bour- 
geois offensive; it is an instrument 
in order to disorganise the masses 
in a revolutionary situation, when a 
frontal attack is not yet a possibility. 

In their turn the capitulationist 
tendencies of the leaderships of the 
workers movement use the ‘co-govern- 
ment’ formula in order to brake, from 
the breast of the mass organisations 
themselves, their revolutionary prog- 
ression, subordinating them to the 
bourgeois government. For that, it is 
necessary that the participation of 
the ‘worker-ministers’ verifies itself in 
very precise conditions, as a simple ann- 
exe of the government, as a guarantee 
of its acts and decisions. The algebraic 
aspect resides in the political attitude 
of the mass movement, which can oscil- 
late between support to the presence 
of those ministers, understanding it 
as a form of representation of their class 


interests, and the repudiation of all 
collaboration with the government, 
once the differentiation with the petty 
bourgeois representatives of the bour- 
geoisie has occurred. The task of the 
revolutionary party is to impel and prec- 
ipitate the said differentiation, in order 
to transform it into a rupture, support- 
ing itself on the progressive tendencies 
of the mass movement, 

In 1952, “right from the start the 
proletariat showed no confidence in the 
petty bourgeois leadership and imposed 
its own elected representatives in the 
cabinet” (Theses from the Tenth 
Congress of the POR, quoted above). 
The left-wing of the MNR, with Lechin 
at the head, launched the formula of 
‘co-government’ in order to institution- 
alise the collaboration with Paz Estens- 
soro, subject the COB to the govern- 
ment, and castrate its soviet-type devel- 
opment. The POR systematically crit- 
icised the ‘co-government’, and the tact- 
ical objective which imposed itself was 
that of denouncing the betrayal of 
Lechin. The fundamental scenario of 
this battle was the COB. “The policy of 
the POR in the breast of the COB 
consisted in struggling for the effect- 
ivisation of the independence of the 
working class (also before the govern- 
ment), and in accentuating the duality 
of power. Due to a PORist initiative, it 
was decided that the decisions of the 
COB were an imperative mandate on the 
‘worker-ministers’. When the struggle 
within the cabinet between the right 
and left movimientista tendencies (the 
worker-ministers who constituted Lech- 
inism were among the latter) broke out, 
the POR launched the slogan of more 
worker-ministers, and, therefore, the 
expulsion from the government of the 
right, a demand which remained beyond 
Lechin and Company. This slogan, as 
many others, had a pedagogical char- 
acter, it sought to demonstrate to the 
workers the non-revolutionary character 
of the MNR government, and, also, the 
connections and bonds which united the 
movimientista left with reaction” §, 


STRUGGLE AGAINST 
‘CO-GOVERNMENT’ 

These are the facts and the interven- 
tion of the POR in 1952. The struggte 
against ‘co-government’ was waged start- 
ing from the aspirations and mobilisa- 
tions of the masses themselves, The 
content which the masses gave to the 
presence of the ‘worker-minister’ was in 
contradiction with the political objec- 
tive of the MNR, and of Lechin, and it 
was this contradiction which had to 
break out, making both elements clash. 
WP imagines that it can be achieved 
thanks to a literary denunciation; 
in reality, the only thing gained via 
such methods are assistance to the man- 
oevres of the conciliators and the 
government, because a denunciation as 
such cannot impel and organise the 
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effective intervention of the masses, 
and is in fact a sectarian obstacle. 

We will draw attention, in order to 
jog the memory of some people, to the 
intervention of the Bolsheviks: “On the 
placards which had been prepared by 
the Bolsheviks for the cancelled demon- 
stration of June 10, and which were 
afterward carried by the demonstrators 
of June 18, a central place was occupied 
by the slogan: “Down with the Ten Min- 
ister-Capitalists!” , .. In the govern- 
ment besides the ‘““Ten Minister-Capital- 
ists” there were also six Minister-Com- 
promisers. The Bolshevik placards had 
nothing to say of them. On the con- 
trary, according to the sense of the slog- 
an, the Minister-Capitalists were to be 
replaced by Minister-Socialists, repres- 
entatives of the Soviet majority. It was 
exactly the sense of the Bolshevik 
placards that I expressed before the 
Soviet Congress: Break your bloc with 
the liberals, remove the bourgeois 
ministers and replace them with your 
Peshekhonovs. In proposing to the 
Soviet majority to take power, the 
Bolsheviks did not, of course, bind 
themselves in the least as to their 
attitude to these Peshekhonovs 


CONCERNING SUPPORT 
AND FRONTS 


Comrade Lora, who like every 
revolutionary is implacable with his own 
history and that of his party, totally 
clarified the legend of ‘critical support’. 
The formula was used by the XII 
plenum of the IEC of the lV. Interna- 
tional, November 1952, in its resolu- 
tion on Bolivia, when it stated that the 
position of the POR “concretised itself 
in critical support given to the MNR 
government, accompanied by a revolu- 
tionary activity directly among the 
masses, in order that the latter exer- 
cise and reinforce their pressure, and 
develop their autonomous organisation 
in the unions and in the militias”. 

But the reality of the positions of the 
POR in the 1952 revolution is some- 
thing different: “The ideological con- 
fusionism conquered the ranks of 

the POR itself. ‘Critical support’ for the 
MNR government was frequently men- 
tioned, as if it was a part of its tradi- 
tional programme. But it happens, 

that as a party line there was no ‘crit- 
ical support’ or lack of criticism of the 
MNR, but the most bitter criticism of 
its most important measures, of prec- 
jsely those which Stalinists and nat- 
ionalists referred to in their frus- 
trated attempt to demonstrate its ‘anti- 
imperialist’ and ‘revolutionary’ charac- 
ter. The policy of the POR was orien- 
tated to breaking the masses from nat- 
ionalist control, and not to proclaiming 
the revolutionary praiseworthiness of 
nationalism” 8, If the philistines can be 
scandalised by the ‘ideological confu- 
sionism’ of a revolutionary party, we 
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remind them in passing of the similar 
situation the Bolshevik Party under- 
went after the February revolution. 

The issue of ‘critical suport’ was 
one of the most important questions 
which precipitated the confrontation 
between the POR and the Pabloite 
leadership, which criticised the refus- 
al of the Bolivian leadership to support 
the MNR government. 

Using political fraud once again, WP 
quotes a paragraph from the Theses of 
the Tenth Congress as a proof of the sin. 
It concerns a political fraud because 
that section of the Theses refer to the 
position of the POR in the face of the 
threat of an imperialist coup: “At the 
present time, our tactic consists in 
grouping our forces, in uniting the pro- 
letariat and the peasants in one bloc in 
order to defend a government which 
isn’t ours, and to which we apply an 
implacable critique, before the immi- 
nent threat of the latifundist and 
imperialist reaction”?. In January 1953 
a reactionary coup attempt had already 
occurred, and imperialism combined 
negotiations with the government 
alongside preparations for a new 
attempt. The fall of the government in 
favour of an ‘oligarchic restoration’ was 
a burning political question, and it is in 
the above quoted terms, of defense of 
the government in the face of a coup, of 
a circumstantial agreement without 
renouncing the strictest differentiation 
and the most intransigent criticism, that 
the POR established its tactical orienta- 
tion in those months, Only sectarians 
can mistake this position with that of 
‘support’ to the nationalist government. 


SOVIETS: MYTH AND REALITY 


WP has the quite strange virtue, in 
addition to those already indicated, of 


not discovering soviets where they 
actually exist, in order to later invent 
their necessity. At no moment in their 
‘analysis’ of the 1952 revolution is it 
agreed that the COB took on a soviet 
character. The Popular Assembly only 
reached the level of a ‘proto-soviet’ (sic), 
and WP gives us the recipe whereby it 
could have been transformed into a 
real soviet.1© 


We will put the recipes aside, because 
they only serve for the self-proclama- 
tion as revolutionaries of those who give 
obvious advice from far away and much 
later, and we will examine the develop- 
ment of the class struggle. The COB 
developed its soviet character in a very 
advanced form, bearing in mind that the 
army had been destroyed and workers 
militias built, and that the masses 
engaged in direct action. In this same 
way, the POR posed in its time the 
slogan of ‘All power to the COB’. The 
situation of the Popular Assembly was 
simultaneously more advanced and 
more backward, and we cannot but 
lament the fact if reality doesn’t corres- 
pond to the schemas. More advanced 
from the point of view of the leading 
role of the revolutionary party; more 
backward if we examine the revolu- 
tionary mobilisation of the masses. 


According to the analysis of the POR: 
“The soviets are such by their organi- 
sational amplitude and by the functions 
which they assume: the indisputable 
authority of the masses, which for the 
latter are the expression of its power 
and of its tendency to govern the coun- 
try, and not by its radicalism... The 
common error of the leftist critics of 
the Assembly consist in their confusing 
soviets with extremism or with insur- 
rection. The grandiose channel of mobi- 
lisation of the masses, was called upon 
to convert itself into the leading head of 
the insurrection. At the opportune 
moment, that is to say, when the masses 
had materially placed themselves to 
fight the military government for the 
tule of the state, it would have launched 
the slogan of ‘All power to the Popular 
Assembly’ ?17, 

The comparison with February 1917 
must be formulated in different terms 
to those WP enumerates. The effective 
power resided in the soviets, as @ 
material force, and it is the conciliatory 
leadership which transfers it to the 
bourgeoisie. The ‘April Theses’ take this 
point of departure in order to raise the 
slogan of ‘All power to the soviets’, This 
wasn’t the situation of the Popular 
Assembly. lt had to precisely develop its 
material force, and as the means to 
develop it the POR posed the vital 
questions of its organisation and exten- 
sion, of armaments, of the majority 
worker leadership of the mines and edu- 
cation. The only thing WP can oppose 
to this is... one had to organise soviets. 
The political mechanism, the interven- 
tion of the mass movement, are a 
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mystery for these critics who think that 
it is enough for someone to raise an 
idea, because it isn’t even a matter of a 
slogan, in order for the masses to follow 
it. 

The Founding Documents of the 
Popular Assembly established that its 
objective was the installation of the 
workers government and socialism, they 


Footnotes 


1. One of the virtues of the POR, and of 
cde. Lora, is that they have published an 
extensive amount of books on the class 
struggle in Bolivia, in particular on the 
1952 revolution, and on the workers 
movement and its vanguard. They have 
the excellent habit of expounding their 
political trajectory and positions in 
print. In 1978, Guillermo Lora published 
Contribucion a la historia politica de 
Bolivia, in 2 volumes of 384 and 522 
pages. 

2. Contribucion... Vol 2, p232. 

3, Contribucion ... Vol 2, p242. 


4. Contribucion... Vol 2, p255. We do 
not have at our disposal any direct 
version of the Theses of the [IX Congress 
and therefore quote from Contribucion. 


A REPLY TO 


define it as an “organ of the power of 
the masses’’, and declare that with its 
existence the process of duai power is 
initiated. To accelerate this process 
wasn’t a question of virulent words and 
expressions, but of the material develop- 
ment of the mass movement. The slogan 
‘All power to the Popular Assembly’ 
was inscribed perfectly in its develop- 


5. These quotes are taken from an antho- 
logy in French of the works of cde. 
Lora, entitled Bolivie: de la naissance du 
P.O.R. a l’assamblee popuiaire (EDI, 
Paris 1972). They were retranslated by 
us into Spanish and therefore of course, 
do not coincide with the original in 
literal terms, 

6. Contribucion ... Vol 2, p252-53. On the 
next line Lora explains in what condi- 
tions the POR launched the slogan ‘All 
power to the COB’. 

7. History of the Russian Revolution, 
Trotsky, Appendix III to the chapter 
The Soviet Congress and the June 
Demonstration, p488. 

8. Contribucion... Vol 2, p240. 

9. The quote used by WP from the Theses 
of the X Congress comes immediately 


GRAMAR 


ment and in the orientation of the POR. 
Its concrete posing, as an insurrectional 
slogan and not as a propagandist expres- 
sion, required precise conditions, with- 
out which it was a simple expression of 
wishes, or a calamitous adventure. 


after the paragraph quoted by us. 


10. The Popular Assembly referred to 


came into existence in 1971 after a 
tight-wing coup attempt against the 
“left” Nationalist government of 
General Torres. Warkers and peasants 
organisations were represented. 
within it, alongside political parties 
and representatives of the teachers 
and students. or a fuller account, 
see Workers Power newspaper no 40, 
“Bolivia 1970/71: a revolution 
disarmed”. 


11. Quoted by Lora in his work De la Asam- 


blea Popular al goipe fascista, published 
in the compendium Estudios historico- 
politicos sobre Bolivia, in 1978, p189. 
Previous editions are in existence, 


by Stuart King 


Gramar complains in his reply that the impact of the 
degeneration of the Fourth International “does not even 
figure” in our analysis of the POR. He goes on to say that the 
POR was far from being a united party in April 1952 imply- 
ing that any “mistakes” of the POR could be put down to 
the evil influcnce of the “Pabloites”. If the comrade had 
bothered to read the Theses in “The Death Agony of the 
Fourth International” dealing with the POR in 1952, he 
would have seen that we indeed set the positions and mis- 
takes of the POR within the context of the triumph of 
Pablo’s perspectives within the International Secretariat. 


To say this however, does not absolve the POR’s leader- 
ship, and Guillermo Lora as one of its principal leaders, from 
their responsibility. Firstly, there is no evidence, and Gramar 
provides us with none, that Lora disagreed with or opposed 
the line of the International, even partially, until the end of 
1953, Indeed, most of the quotes demonstrating the POR’s 
opportunist positions on the MNR, worker ministers etc, 
come from the POR’s 10th Congress in June 1953, the posi- 
tions that Lora defended against the Pabloites’ demand for 
further liquidation. Secondly, if these mistakes, committed 
by a young party, under the influence of a centrist Inter- 
national leadership, had been corrected or criticised by Lora 
or the POR in retrospect, this would be one thing. But we are 
talking of positions which were repeated in 1970/71 with 
equally disastrous results, and are defended by the POR— 
Masas (and the European representatives of the FIT) — today. 


All the evidence points to the POR, even before 1952, as 
failing to distinguish itself clearly from, and in intransigent 
opposition to, the bourgeois nationalist MNR, and in particu- 
lar, from its left wing. It certainly did not organise itself in 
terms of membership or structure as a democratic centralist 








combat party. Referring to 1950, Lora describes the POR as 
existing “‘more as a set of ideas than as a tightly knit organi- 
sation’’!, yet it is precisely in the successful use of the 
united front tactic with other parties, that a politically 
homogenous and centralised party is essential. From the 
“Theses of Pulacayo” on, Lora demonstrates a chronic 
‘processism’ in his approach to the winning of the masses to a 
revolutionary perspective. The theses, themselves unclear on 
the question of government, which were adopted by the 
miners union at its 1946 Congress, are endowed with virtu- 
ally magical properties in maintaining and embodying the 
“revolutionary consciousness” of the miners. 


Indeed, the very idea of concentrating upon getting trade 
union bodies to adopt general programmatic theses is a 
very curious one indeed. The task of strike and factory 
committees, unions, union federations and in the whole 
first phase of their existence, soviets, are as combat organs of 
the proletariat. In this period they have the character of a 
united front — agreed unity in action, freedom and divers- 
ity of political discussion within them, For this reason 
revolutionaries try to win them to concrete actions or 
plans of action, and in that process seek to maximise the 
party’s representation in these bodies. This is a struggle for 
leadership. It is or should be no surprise that winning the 
Bolivian miners union to the Pulacayo theses was an eph- 
emeral gain if the POR did not win a commensurate leader- 
ship role in the union. The Pulacayo theses might have been 
the best programme in the world, but a trade union or even 
a soviet is not the instrument for fighting for a programme 
Ge. a prolonged and complex strategy). For this task there 
is only one instrument — the party! For Lora, however, 
this failure to organise the POR as a party fighting for its 
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programme appears to have little detrimental effect, for he 
tells us: 


“However, our work did in fact have enormous impor- 
tance, for it enabled PORista ideology to penetrate the social 
and intellectual life of the country to the extent that after 
the insurrection of April 1952, the ideas contained in the 
Pulacayo theses became the predominant political ten- 
dency” 2. 

The idea that the revolutionary programme can ‘pene- 
trate’ or ‘permeate’ the working class, not only seperate 
from, but apparently in inverse proportion to, the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary party as its vanguard, is either 
chronic self-delusion, or pure syndicalism. Of course, the 
dominant political tendency within the Bolivian working 
class after 1952 was not revolutionary communism, but 
the petit-bourgeois nationalism of the MNR, and the fail- 
ure of the POR to distinguish itself from this current explains 
why “the masses confused the nationalism of the MNR with 
the programme they adopted at Pulacayo” (Gramar). Here 
we, unlike comrade Gramar, do not blame the ‘confusion’ of 
the masses, but the wrong politics of the POR. 


Despite the ringing declarations of Pulacayo in favour of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, against class collabora- 
tion, against worker ministers as ‘merely puppets of the 
bourgeoisie’, the practice and tactics of the POR were very 
different. 

In 1947, Lora entered the Bolivian congress at the head 
of a political bloc between the POR and the leaders of the 
FSTMB — the Frente Unico Proletario (known as the Bloque 
Minero Parlamentario). The opportunist labour leaders — 
such as Lechin — made use of this bloc with the ‘revolu- 
tionaries’ to further their left image, but almost immediately 
proceeded to use their positions to attack the POR in the 
unions, By June 1948, the Lechin group had made a deal 
with the PUR’s (party of Rosca), to purge the POR from the 
FSTMB and dump the Pulacayo programme. This political 
accommodation to the labour leaders, who ideologically 
and in the political practice were unreconstructed MNRers. 
was even reflected in unclear boundaries of POR mem- 
bership. The wide interpretation of the term ‘PORista’ 
reflects the amorphousness of the Party. Incredible as it may 
seem, Juan Lechin, who as Lora himself points out, never 
broke from his MNR politics, was considered a ‘PORista’ 
or ‘affiliated to POR’ between 1946—52, before he rejoined 
the MNR prior to the April 1952 revolution. 3 


Given this record it is clear why the POR’s “‘political 
physiognomy before the masses was diluted” in 1952 (Gram- 
ar). The FI’s Third World Congress summed up the POR’s 
record as follows: 

“In Bolivia, our past inadequacy in distinguishing our- 
selves from the political tendencies in the country which 
exploit the mass movement, sometimes the lack of clarity 
in our objectives and in our tactics, the loose organisational 
structure as well as the absence of patient, systematic work 
in working class circles, has caused a certain decline in our 
influence and an organisational crisis”. 4 

Having quite accurately diagnosed the poison, the leader- 
ship of the FI promptly prescribed as an antidote... . a lar- 
ger dose of the poison! 


“In the event of the mobilisation of the masses under the 
preponderant impulsion, or influence of the MNR, our section 
should support the movement with all its strength, should 
not abstain, but on the contrary, intervene energetically in 
it with the aim of pushing it as far as possible up to the sei- 
zure of power by the MNR on the basis of a progressive 
program of anti-imperialist united front. 

On the contrary, if in the course of these mass mobili- 
sations, our section proves to be in a position to share influ- 
ence over the revolutionary masses with the MNR, it will 
advance the slogan of a workers and peasants government of 
the two parties on the basis, however, of the same prog- 
ramme, a government based on committees of workers, 


peasants and revolutionary elements of the urban petit- 
bourgeoisie” 5 

So the Pablo-led IS was proposing the POR enter an MNR 
government — i.e, a popular front with a bourgeois party — 
on a ‘progressive programme’. All in the name of the anti- 
imperialist united front and the workers’ and peasants’ 
government! Although Lora was prevented from attending 
the 1951 Congress, by imprisonment, there is no evidence 
that he disagreed with its decisions. The positions that the 
POR took following April 1952, which Lora subscribes to, 
clearly follow the line laid down by the IS, while the 10th 
Congress theses (which Roberto Gramar thinks ‘rearmed’ the 
party) merely enshrine the 1951 theses. 


THE CHARACTERISATION OF THE M.N.R. AND 
THE QUESTION OF SUPPORT 


“We are told, instead that it (the POR) supported the 
MNR government, that it favoured the entrance of ‘workers’ 
ministers’ into it. Lastly, it refused to fight for a workers’ 
and peasants’ government, and for arming the masses. We will 
demonstrate at once that the accusations of WP are simple 
slanders” (Gramar) 

We are slanderers, according to Gramar, for saying the POR 
gave ‘critical support’ to the MNR government. Why then did 
the POR raise as its central slogan in April 1952 “Restoration 
of the constitution of the country through the formation of 
an MNR government which obtained a majority in the 1951 
elections”? Why did the POR support the MNR’s presidential 
candidate (Paz Estenssoro) in those elections? Why does Lora 
state: “Today far from succumbing to the hysteria of a 
struggle against the MNR, whom the pro-imperialists have 
described as ‘fascists’, we are marching with the masses to 
make the April 9th movement the prelude to the triumph of 
the workers’ and peasants’ government”. 

Lora himself explains the POR’s notion of “critical 
support”: “The POR began by justifiably granting critical 
support to the MNR government. That is, it desisted from 
issuing the slogan ‘down with the government’; it gave the 
government critical support against the attacks of imperial- 
ism and reaction, and it supported all progressive measures, 
But at the same time it avoided any expression whatever of 
confidence in this government. On the contrary it propelled 
the revolutionary activity of independent organisations of 
the masses as much as it could. The POR limits its support 
and sharpens its criticism insofar (!) as the government 
proves itself incapable of fulfilling the national democratic 
programme of the revolution, insofar (!) as it hesitates, 
capitulates, indirectly plays the game of imperialism and 
reaction.”7 So we are not ‘slanderers’ when we say that the 
POR gave critical support to the MNR government. 


Does refusing to support such a government, to he in 
favour of struggling against it, to be in favour of its over- 
throw, mean, as Lora’s justification of critical support 
implies, that we would have been in favour, in 1952, of 
raising the slogan ‘Down with the MNR government”? No it 
does not. It is one thing to be in favour of overthrowing a 
government, and quite a seperate thing to make this a slogan 
of the day — ie. an agitational slogan. Without having won 
the majority of the proletariat, the army etc, such a slogan 
would indeed be adventurist. But not to raise the slogan does 
not necessitate critical support for such a government. 
Gramar, following Lora, deliberately confuses these ques- 
tions in order to provide an alibi for Lora’s ‘critical support’. 
‘hen he turns on a straw man position that he labels ours, 
exclaiming that it: “‘Doesn‘t take into consideration the state 
of mind of the masses, their political evolution, the place of 
each slogan. Everything is so simple one must call for the 
overthrow of the government and power to the soviets” 
(Gramar) 

Cartied away by his own polemic, Gramur finds hiniself 
completely at odds with the Bolshevism of 1917, What was 
Lenin’s position in April 1917 when the Central Committee 
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of the Bolsheviks had to pull up its left wing for raising ihe 
slogan “Down with the provisional government” on an armed 
demonstration of 25-30,000 workers and soldiers? “Should 
the provisional government be overthrown immediately? My 
answer is 1) That it should be overthrown, for it is an oligar- 
chic bourgeois, and not a people’s movement; 2) It cannot be 
overthrown just now, for it is being kept in power by a direct 
and indirect, a formal actual agreement with the Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies.”8 And who was it who consistently 
opposed this position? If was none other than Kamenev and 
Co., who consistently adapted towards the Mensheviks and 
towards a position of giving ‘critical support’ to the pro- 
visional government, 





What does the POR’s position of critical support lead to? 
The POR “avoids any expression... of confidence”! 
Implacable criticism? Constant warnings to the masses of its 
bourgeois nature; of its deals with imperialism? No — criti- 
cism ‘insofar’ as it is incapable of fulfilling the national 
democratic tasks, ‘insofar’ as it plays the game of imperialism 
and reaction. Here you have the fatal errors of ‘critical sup- 
port’ -- the failure to raise warnings, to conduct an implacable 
struggle against a bourgeois government in which the masses 
have enormous illusions. 





Lora and the POR refused to characterise the MNR gov- 
ernment as one which defended capitalism and was therefore 
a bourgeois government. Indced, Gramar feels the necessity 
to put inverted commas around “capitalist” when he refers 
to the MNR government of 1952, The extensive quote which 
Gramar gives sums up succinctly the thoroughly centrist 
politics of Guillermo Lora: “The necessity in which the Paz 
Estenssoro regime finds itself of keeping itself in power 
either utilising the pressure of imperialism against the masses, 
imparts its bonapartist sui generis character, just as Trotsky 
indicated when he analysed the nature of the Cardenas 


government in Mexico. The extreme weakness of the bour- 
geoisie and national capital do not permit the petit-bourgeois 
government the development of an independent policy in the 
face of imperialism, and oblige it to continually capitulate.” 

A ‘petit-bourgeois government’?! What Marxists, apart 
from the ‘Marxists’ of the international Spartacist tendency, 
have ever heard of such a phenomenon? It is merely a 
centrist convenience to avoid saying what property relations 
the MNR government actually defended — i.c. bourgeois 
property. The same goes for the term ‘‘Bonapartism sui 
generis”. [t comes from the same stable, and has the same 
purpose, as the term ‘Entryism sui generis’ (or for that 
matter, ‘centrism sui generis’), coined by Michel Pablo. 

This ‘special kind’ of bonapartism, appears to have the great 
advantage, tor those who want to extend ‘critical support’ to 
it, of defending neither bourgeois nor proletarian property 
forms; of being a “petit-bourgeois” or “transitional” govern- 
ment (transitional to what?). 

This characterisation of the MNR in power flows naturally 
enough from Loyva’s characterisation of the MNR itself: “The 
MNR is a mass party, the majority of its leadership is petit- 
bourgeois but fringed (!) with a few (!) conscious representa- 
tives of the nascent industrial bourgeoisie, one of whom is 
very probably (!!)} Paz Estenssoro himself. Its ideology, its 
confused programme, is a mixture of revolutionary aspira- 
tions and phrases with opportunist and in the last analysis 
({!!) capitulatory practices.” 

Imagine this being said of Peronism in 1946, or of 
Mugabe’s ZANU! Paz Estenssoro was a hourgcois, nationalist 
politician with a long history. He had been in charge of the 
Mining Bank under the regime of German Busch (1937-9), 
and was a founder member of the Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario (MNR), founded in 1941, This was a nation- 
alist party, which originally leaned towards the Axis powers; 
in which ‘anti-imperialism*’ and anti-ccommunism coexisted 
side by side with a virulent anti-semitism (one of the largest 
tin-mine owners in Bolivia was Mauricio Hochschild — a 
German Jew). The MNR linked up with a group of fascist- 
inclined officers (Radepa) and took part in a coup which 
brought Major Caulbarto Villarroel to power in 1943, with 
Victor Paz Estenssoro as Treasurer, the most important 
figure in the government which was overthrown for trying to 
seek a degree of independence from US imperialism and its 
direct agents ‘the Rosca’ (the mine owners). 

Such parties and governments were nothing ‘new’ or 
‘special’, Neither do they pose ‘a series of totally new prob- 
lems* (Gramar). They had already been comprehensively 
analysed by Trotsky. He pointed out many times the simi- 
larities between the Kuomintang, the Mexican PRM and the 
Peruvian APRA. The contrast between Trotsky’s and Lora’s 
analyses could not be more striking. On the APRA: “It 
(APRA) is a people’s front party. A peoples’ front is included 
in the party, as in every combination of such a nature. 
Direction is in the hands of the hourgevisie and the bourgeoi- 
sie fears its own workers”?9, And on the Cardenas govern- 
ment in Mexico, which Trotsky is supposed (by Lora) to 
have indicated as having a ‘bonapartist sui generis’ nature: 
“In Mexico the power is in the hands of the national bour- 
geoisie and we can conquer power only by conquering the 
majority of the workers and a great part of the peasantry, 
and then overthrowing the bourgeoisie. There is no other 
possibility”. 17 

Trotsky’s analysis was clear about the nature of the 
regimes like Cardenas’ in the semi-colonial countries, regimes 
which jeaned on the workers and peasants in their attempts 
to lessen the weight of imperialism on their countries. They 
were bourgeois reginies to which revolutionaries could give 
no political support whatsoever! Such regimes set out not to 
break the hold of imperialism, but to negotiate a better deal 
for their own stunted national bourgeoisie. Such a course 
necessitated agrarian reforms, essential to providing their 
own bourgeoisie with an internal market, as well as tying the 
peasantry to the bourgeoisie and using its weight to discip- 
line the workers. 
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Tt also however, and this is what (according to Trotsky) 
gave this type of Bonapartism its ‘distinctive character’, 
meant taking various measures to reduce and restrict the 
power of imperialist or imperialist-linked capital; measures 
which necessitated, to one degree or another, seeking the 
support of the workers against the fierce resistance put up 
by the imperialists and their agents. But of course such 
regimes, ever-conscious of the mortal threat posed to bour- 
geois property by a mobilised working class, attempted to 
carefully contro! such mobilisations. Thus ‘state capital- 
ist’ nationalisations were favoured because the workers 
apparently face not their own rapacious bourgeoisie, but 
a ‘neutral’, ‘anti-imperialist’ state as employer. Another 
necessary characteristic of this form of bonapartism is the 
fostering and support given to the trade union bureaucracy 
and its integration as far as possible into the state bureau- 
cracy, often via forms of participation and ‘co-management’. 
These are the classic features of ‘state capitalist’ bonapartist 
regimes (often using an alliance with the Soviet Union as an 
additional base of support against imperialism), which are in 
power in numerous semi-colonial countries — Algeria, Libya, 
Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe and Nicaragua to name 
but a few. In Bolivia the regimes of Paz Estenssoro and later 
General Torres were archetypal of such governments, as was 
the government of Peron in Argentina. 


Would we give support to such governments under the dir- 
ect threat of imperialist-backed intervention? For Gramar the 
answer is obvious — ““Yes’’, He accuses us of “political 
fraud” for not making clear that a statement by the POR 
on its support for the government was made after the 
attempted coup of June 1953, which involved prominent 
MNR members and sections of the Army and police. The 
POR said at this time, June 1953: “At the present moment, 
our tactic consists in grouping our forces, to unit the prole- 
tariat and the peasants in a single bloc to defend a govern- 
ment which is not ours and to which we apply implaccable 
criticism in the face of imminent threat of latifundist and 
imperialist reaction. Far from advancing the slogan of the 
overthrow of the Paz Estenssoro regime, we support it in 
order that it resists the offensive of (La Rosca) and we call 
on the international proletariat to defend unconditionally 
the Bolivian revolution and its transitional government”, 12 


Firstly, we have already demonstrated that the POR had 
a position of ‘critical support’ right from the beginning of 
the regime, not as Gramar implies, in response to an attem- 
ted coup. Secondly, revolutionaries do not change their 
position of refusing to support bourgeois governments, 
even ‘anti-imperialist’ ones, under the threat of counter- 
revolutionary coup d’etats. Lenin lambasted the Bolshevik 
compromisers who fell into such opportunism at the time of 
the Kornilov coup against Kerensky: “It is my conviction 
that those who become unprincipled are people who (like 
Volodarsky) slide into defencism or (like other Bolsheviks) 
into a bloc with the SRs, into supporting the Provisional 
government. Their attitude is absolutely wrong and unprin- 
Cipled, We shall become defencists only after the transfer 
of power to the proletariat ... Even now we must not sup- 
port Kerensky’s government. This is unprincipled. We may 
be asked: aren’t we going to fight against Kornilov? Of course 
we must! But this is not the same thing; there is a dividing 
line here, which is being stepped over by some Bolsheviks 
who fall into compromise and allow themselves to be carried 
away by the course of events” 13 Gramar does not even have 
the excuse of being ‘carried away by the course of events’: 
he is defending this unprincipled position some twenty years 
later! 

A revolutionary position following January 1953 would 
have had nothing to do with giving one iota of support to 
the Paz Estenssoro government. It would have aimed at mob- 
ilising the armed workers and peasants against the coup. It 
would have exposed the government’s vaciliations by raising 
a series of demands, directed not so much at the MNR gov- 
ernment, but at the rank and file of the army and the work- 


ers and peasants, to immediately implement a radical agrar- 
jan reform — ‘land to the tiller’ (the government commission 
had spent, by this time, months dragging its feet on the 
agrarian law). These tactics, the revolutionary rather than the 
opportunist use of the united front tactic, have nothing in 
common with offering ‘critical support’ or ‘defence’ to the 
MNR government. Revolutionaries would have certainly 
defended the gains that the masses, through their own strug- 
gies, had won in April 1952, but that has nothing in com- 
mon with defending the government as such — a bourgeois 
government — which had every intention of clawing back 
those gains the moment it had demobilised the masses. To do 
so could only reinforce the illusions of the masses that such 
a government was ‘supportable’, ‘theirs’, etc. 


ENTRY INTO A BOURGEOIS GOVERNMENT AND 
“WORKER MINISTERS” 


“We say right now that the POR was opposed to ‘co-govern- 
ment’ in 1952, and to the Comando Politico naming ‘worker- 
ministers’ for the Torres government in 1970. WP lies shame- 
lessly about these two episodes” (Gramar). 

In Gramar’s justification of the POR’s unprincipled record 
with regard to worker ministers, two related arguments co- 
exist side by side. The first argument that he uses is that the 
POR opposed ‘worker ministers’ or ‘co-government’ right 
from the start of the two revolutionary situations of 1952 
and 1970, but that once worker ministers were installed, the 
POR developed tactics equivalent to those developed by the 
Bolsheviks to expose the nature of that participation. This 
argument is simply untrue, But secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, there is lurking in Gramar’s polemic, a position which 
argues that in the early period of the 1952 revolution, the 
entry (or ‘imposition’ as he likes to call it) of worker minis- 
ters into the MNR government was not the same as ‘co-gov- 
ernment’. 

Gramar tells us once again that the MNR in 1952 was not 
the ‘case of a ‘normal’ capitalist government’. Such a ‘nor- 
mal’ capitalist government would seek to resolve the dual 
power in its favour by the incorporation of the reformist 
leaders into the government, using them to subordinate the 
workers’ organisations to the bourgeois regime. ‘For that, 
it is necessary that the participation verifies itself in very 
precise conditions, as @ simple annexe of the government, 
as a guarantee of its acts and decisions” (Gramar — our 
emphasis). 

So were the worker ministers, or were they not, initially a 
‘simple annexe of the government?’ Apparently not, for then 
we are told: “The left wing of the MNR, with Lechin at its 
head, launched the formula of ‘co-government’ in order to 
institutionalise the collaboration with Paz Estensorro, sub- 
ject the COB to the government, and castrate its soviet 
type development. The POR systematically criticised the 
‘co-government’.” (Gramar — our emphasis). This is in fact 
a shamefaced attempt to make a distinction between 
Lechin’s ‘institutionalised co-government’ and the ‘imposi- 
tion’ of ‘genuine worker ministers’. 

While Gramar never brings this argument fully out into 
the open, its originator, Guillermo Lora, is much more 
brazen about his opportunism and explains in various writ- 
ings why it was possible to support ‘worker ministers’ in 
1952, and why this is different to the ‘non-supportable’ 
concept of ‘co-government’: “Immediately after the April 
revolution, Labour leaders occupied these ministries, This 
fact has given rise to considerable misinterpretation. Some 
people have argued from it that during the first 
stage of the revolution there was a period of co-government, 
but this is an extremely superficial conclusion . . . In fact 
the first worker ministers were real representatives of the 
workers engaged in imposing the COB’s decisions on the gov- 
ernment. It was therefore vital that ministers should be 
accountable to the COB assembly and should keep it con- 
stantly informed about their work”. 14 No wonder the POR 
could give its support to the entry of worker ministers if they 
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thought they were the ‘real representatives of the workers? 
imposing ‘the COB’s decisions on the government’, 

How would a party hope to break the miners away from 
their massive illusions in Lechin, a labour bureaucrat witha 
proven collaborationist record, if they were arguing that 
these ministers and Lechin himself were ‘real Tepresenta- 
tives of the workers’, Lora goes on to explain how these 
‘real representatives of the workers’ gradually became the 
opposite: ‘Later the role and function of the worker min- 
isters changed radically and they came to act asa petit- 
bourgeois fifth column in the labour movement merely 
representing the wishes of the government’, 15 

A fifth column, one might add, whose credentials as 
‘real representatives of the workers’, the POR vouched for 
from the beginning. 


The POR’s schema is thus fairly easily summarised. The 
MNR government is not a ‘normal’ capitalist government, it 
is “bonapartism sui generis’, it can be pressurised by both the 
workers and the imperialists, it is more over, a ‘transitional’ 
regime, The workers, who have ‘imposed’ their ministers and 
their policies on it, are dominant as long as workers keep up 
the pressure on the government, Therefore it is Possible to 
give it ‘critical support’, to be in favour of ‘worker ministers’, 
As long as the workers maintained their pressure on the 
‘transitional government’ it moved leftward. Right wing 
elements would leave and then either there will be a left 
MNR government or even a POR/MNR ‘workers’ and peas- 
ants’ government’, all the things that communists should have 
done, is “ultra leftist”, is being “pedantic”, is being “out of 
of touch with the masses”. Such “ultra-leftism” would spoil 
the whole ‘transitional’ schema. Such is the POR’s Marx- 
ism. 

But Gramar is not finished with his apologetics for Guil- 
lermo Lora’s position on ‘worker ministers’. To ‘back up’ 
his argument he brings in — the Bolsheviks! The comrade 
explains to us that: “The content which the masses gave to 
the presence of ‘worker ministers’ (their illusions — WP) 
was in contradiction with the political objective of the 
MNR and of Lechin, and it was this contradiction which 
had to break out, making both elements clash” 


Precisely: the question was how to break the workers’ 
illusions in Lechin and Co, and win them toa revolutionary 
programme and party. Leaving aside for the moment the 
fact that the POR helped peddle these illusions with its 
claptrap about Lechin and Co being ‘real representatives 
of the workers’, how did the POR set about this task and 
how does this compare to the methods the Bolsheviks used 
in relation to the ‘Soviet ministers’ in the Provisional govern- 
ment? Lora tells us: “When the struggle within the cabinet 
between right and left movimientista tendencies . . . broke 
out, the POR launched the slogan of more worker ministers 
and therefore (!) the expulsion from the government of the 
tight, a demand which remained beyond Lechin and com- 
pany”, 16 


Did the POR address demands to the COB und the ‘worker 
ministers’ to break with the bourgeoisie? Did they raise the 
slogans ‘Down with the capitalist ministers’, ‘Down with 
Estensorro’ ctc? No. They raised the slogan ‘More worker 
ministers’, and ‘therefore’, the expulsion of the right. Why 
‘therefore’? ‘Therefore’ has nothing to do with it. It was 
Precisely the expulsion of vil the capitalist ministers that was 
not called for! More ‘worker ministers’ of Lechin’s stripe 
would have happily coexisted with the Fstensorro’s of the 
MNR. This is a centrist evasion, a cover up for the fact that 
the POR precisely did not raise the equivalent of the Bol- 
shevik slogan ‘down with the capitalist ministers’. And why 
didn’t they? Because of course, they were against the MNR 
zovernment’s overthrow, they gave it ‘critical support’. Their 
aerspective was not one involving a sharp struggle with the 
MNR, of placing a series of demands on Lechin an Co, 

«hich would either force them to break with Estensorro or 
2xpose them as class collaborators before the masses. It was a 








perspective of pushing the government leftwards, of achiev- 
ing ‘more worker ministers’, This is why they raised the 
slogan for ‘complete control of the government by the left’, 
ie. the left MNR. 

Gramar even tries to drag in Trotsky to defend Lora. He 
asks, didn’t Trotsky call for more ‘worker ministers’, for 
more Peshekkonovs in 1917? Gramar ‘forgets’ one thing. As 
Trotsky says, “‘a central place was occupied by the slogan 
‘Down with the ten capitalist ministers’ ”, The Bolsheviks 
refused to give ‘critical support’ to the coalition government. 
They opposed vigorously the entry into the provisional gov- 
ernment of ‘worker ministers’ despite them being responsible 
directly to the soviets. They were not in favour of more 
‘worker ministers’ , they were in favour of kicking ail the 
capitalist ministers out. Trotsky’s position was a million 
miles away from that of Lora’s on the question of ‘worker 
ministers’: “The masses, in so far as they were not yet for the 
Bolsheviks, stood solid for the entry of the socialists into the 
government. If it’s a good thing to have Kerensky as minister, 
then so much the better six Kerensky’s. The masses did not 
know that this was called coalition with the bourgeoisie, and 
that the bourgeoisie wanted to use these socialists as a cover 
for their activities against the people” 17 

So what the Russian masses didn’t know in April 1917, 
the POR, the claimed leadership of the Bolivian workers and 
peasants, ‘didn’t know’ in April 1952, and again in 1970. 
Moreover, the Bolsheviks were not afraid of giving expression 
to this opposition to coalitionism: whatever the momentary 
illusions of the proletariat that ‘worker ministers’ in a capital- 
ist government amounted to soviet control of the latter: 
“One Ist May the Executive Committee (of the Soviet — WP), 
having passed through all the stages of vacillation known to 
nature, decided by a majority of 41 votes against 18 with 
three abstaining, to enter into a coalition government. Only 
the Bolsheviks and a small group of Menshevik Internation- 
alists voted against it.” 18 


SOVIETS AND THE WORKERS’ AND PEASANTS’ 
GOVERNMENT 


Was the COB a ‘soviet’, as Lora and Gramar claim, or was 
it in fact only the embryo of a soviet, retaining many of the 
features of its origins as a trade union confederation, and 
rapidly being turned into a ‘popular power’ adjunct of the 
MNR government? We would argue that it was the latter, 
Comrades may consider this distinction ‘pedantic’. Yet a 
doctor or midwife that could not distinguish between an 
embryo and a baby — let alone a mature human being, would 
find themselves in very severe practical difficulties, Our con- 
tention is that the COB had not in 1952/3, and did not there- 
after, give birth to soviets. This fact should have determined 
the slogans and tactics necessary to help the masses bring this 
about. Lora and the POR (and Gramar’s) method is com- 
pletely different. 

The soviet for them is a hollow-sounding title to be 
awarded to any convenient existing workers’ organisation. 
Of course, soviets do not fall from the stars, they have to be 
created — often vut of existing workers’ organisations: strike 
committees, factory committees, united front committees, 
peasant unions or soldiers’ rank and file organisations, But to 
do this requires a vigorous struggle for ‘sovietising’ these 
bodies, in revolutionary struggle against the government, the 
employers, the imperialists and therefore against the union 
bureaucracy and the petit-bourgeois nationalist or imperialist 
currents. Why? Because even fully-formed soviets — under 
Menshevik leadership — can become instruments of class 
collaboration, subordinating and ultimately conceding their 
own liquidation, The Russian and German experiences of 
1917 — 19 demonstrate this -- positively and negatively. The 
1960s and 1970s in Latin America have shown countless 
examples under the rubric of “peoples” power”. 

The COB in fact had many of the characteristics of its pre- 
decessor the CON (Central Obrera Nacional), a trade union 
federation of miners, flour workers, print workers and 
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factory workers of Oruro. Indeed, Lora argues: “The COB 
was a revival of the CON both in terms of its ideology and its 
personnel, and like its predecessor, it was organised by the 
FSTMB” 19 Or io be more accurate, by the leadership of the 
FSTMB. Of course, the circumstances in which the COB 
came into existence, a tevolutionary situation, made it poten- 
tialiy a very different type of organ. But was it a ‘soviet? — 
an organ of struggle embracing the vast mass of workers, 
peasants (and soldiers) through their directly elected and 
tecallable delegates? Did it represent a leading soviet, in 
direct relation to local soviets and peasant committees? 
Clearly it was neither of these. The COB never reached this 
stage of development, becoming rapidly bureaucratised, 
which is why we describe it in April 1952 as an ‘embryo 
soviet’ 20 

From the point of view of both the centre and the left of 
the MNR, che COB was seen as a means of leaning on the 
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workers and peasants organisations. Neither wing had ay 
real intention of allowing the COR to develop in the direc- 
tion of a real sovict organ, establishing a dual power with the 
MNR government. While Lechin and Butrow, as labour 
leaders, also wished to use the power of the workers’ organi- 
sations in their struggle with the right of ihe MNR, they 
showed themselves absolutely as one with Fstensorra in 
taking measures to stifle the development of the COB in the 
direction of a soviet. 

How does Lora himself describe the organisation of the 
COB and its political characteristics? As follows: “Perhaps 
one of the most serious mistakes in organising the COB was 
that it was created from the TU leaders who very quickly 
gave their allegiance to the petit-bourgeais government, and 
that it became crystallised in the middle level leadership 
cadre... it would have been correct to have proceeded in 
opposite manner, from the bottom upwards, The workers 


joined the COB through their TU leaderships who, apart 
from their various political tendencies, brought along very 
different forms of organisation. The founders of the COB 
appealed to the old leaders and not to the democratically 
elected rank and file delegates. This organisational (sic) mis- 
take carried within it the seeds of the weakness which facili- 
tated its bureaucratisation and its isolation in relation to the 
masses and its artificial control by the government.” 21 

Is this the description of a ‘soviet’ one that workers jain 
through their trade union leaderships? A ‘soviet’ where Juan 
Lechin, was elected by these leaderships, at the first meeting, 
as Executive Secretary for life!? A ‘national soviet’ where 
local affiliates had to elect as their representatives people 
resident in the capital? A ‘national soviet’ the first congress 
of which was delayed until Octoher 1954! 





By this time, the MNR had achieved almost complete 
control of the delegates. Within two or three months of the 
setting up of the COB, its headquarters was based in the 
Presidential Palace. POR members were, al the instigation of 
Lechin and the MNR leadership, being expelled from the 
unions and blocked from being delegates, Artificial organisa- 
tions were being created by the government to pack the 
COB, and public employees along with paid TU officials were 
being drafted in as delegates. Lora recounts how the secretary 
of Press and Propaganda in the MNR government sat as a 
delegate ‘representing’ his employees! When and in what 
way, Comrade Gramar, did the COB develop a ‘soviet charac- 
ter’? Isn’t Workers Power whselutely right when it describes 
the COB as an ‘embryo’ or ‘proto-soviet’ which could have 
developed into a full soviet only through a political struggle 
against the bonapartist project of the MNR? This would have 
involved concentrating on building Soviets both in and out- 
side of La Paz, drawing in and organising peasant sy ndicatos 
in the localities, calling for the construction of rank and file 
soldiers’ committees in the army, drawing their delegates into 
the soviets, strengthening and placing under soviet discipline 
the militias, and ensuring that all delegates were elected by 
rank and file factory and workplace committees subject to 
immediate recall. 

Every one of these measures would have been fought 
against by the MNR, particularly its ‘eft? wing, but their 
achievement offered the only possibility of establishing a real 
dual power situation, and opening the road to a workers’ and 
peasants government. As Trotsky pointed out in Spain: three 
conditions were necessary to fulfill these tasks: “A party: 
once more a party: again a party!” The POR in its unwilling- 
ness to distinguish itself politically and organisationally from 
the left of the MNR, failed all three conditions! 





We have already dealt thoroughly with why the Populur 
Assembly of 1971 was only a proto-soviet in our previous 
article 12. Gramar’s ‘reply’ only exposes all the weaknesses 
and contradictions of his position. He tells us that we can- 
not make a comparision with the soviets in Russia in 1917 by 
using the equivalent of ‘All Power to the Soviets’ in relation 
to the Popular Asscmbly. Why? Because “this was not the 
situation of the Popular Assembly, it had precisely to 
develop its material force.” (Gramar). Gramar cannot trave it 
both ways. Either the Popular Assembly was a ‘soviet’, ie 
an organ because it embraces the mass of the workers and 
peasants in a vountry, has a gigantic ‘material’ force behind 
it, or it does not and is therefore not a soviet, but only repre- 
sents the patential development of dual power. The fact 
that the popular assembly declared itself for ‘The installa- 
tion of a workers government and socialism” and defined 
itself as “an organ of the power of the masses”, initiating a 
period of dual power (Gramar) is neither here nor there in 
determining whether it represents a real soviet. Revotution- 
aries us opposed to centrists and demagogues, have never 
taken sttch rhetoric for reality. They look at the actual class 
forces and policies that organisations represent, 

We note thit Comrade Gramar is unahie to answer any of 
our points about the failure of POR- as to fight to turn 
the assembly into a real soviet, in particular its failure to raise 
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political slogans in relation to breaking up the army (because 
of its reliance instead on Torres and the ‘Left’ officers to arm 
the workers) beyond asserting that they did so. Bring for- 
ward the quotes comrade, the slogans raised, the concrete 
practice of the party! We know you cannot without proving 
us correct. Gramar’s support of the POR’s refusal to raise the 
slogan “All power to the Popular Assembly” in 1971 proves 
that he, tike Lora, fails to understand the transitional nature 
of the demand for a Workers and Peasants Government, only 
seeing its concrete posing as an insurrectiona! slogan. The 
opportunist kernel to this apparently ‘left’ position is 
revealed when we look at the POR’s use of the Workers and 
Peasants Government slogan in 1952/3. 

As important as the fight for soviets was, the question of 
the masses reiation to the government and the slogans neces- 
sary to pose the question of a government which really stood 
for the interests of the workers and peasants was of equal 
importance fora revolutionary party in Bolivia. Comrade 
Gramar claims that the POR raised as a governmental slogan 
“All Power to the COB”, We can find no evidence that the 
POR itself raised this slogan — certainiy not between April 
1952 and June 1953. But no doubt comrade Gramar will be 
able to tell us where and when the POR raised this slogan. 
Certainly we know that the POR was raising the slogan for 
“complete control of the Cabinet by the left” during this 
period, a position completely in line with the FI’s and the 
POR’s perspective of pushing the MNR leftwards. In one of 
Guillermo Lora’s few (partial) self criticisms he reveals the 
disastrous consequences of this slogan: “This slogan could be 
justified (!) at a stretch as a pedagogical (!!) measure 
intended to show the masses, who had been blinded by 
passion for the MNR, that the left of the MNR was in no way 
capable of taking power against imperialism. However the 
demand revealed in reality an enormous principled mistake, 
to believe that the workers would come to power through 
Lechinism. It would have been more correct to have chan- 
nelled the mass mobilisation through the slogan “All power 
to the COB”.” 23 


“ALL POWER TO THE C.O.B.” ? 


We have already shown the bankruptcy of the position of 
calling for “more worker ministers”, of “complete control of 
the cabinet by the left”, but what about the slogan “All 
Power to the COB” in the circumstances in 1952? How does 
this slogan relate to the question of a workers and peasants 
government and the Bolshevik slogan “All power to the 
soviets”’? Given that the COB formed in April 1952 was nota 
soviet such a slogan could only have been correct if it was 
launched in the context of the fight to turn the COB into a 
teal soviet body — a body representing the workers’ organisa- 
tions nationally, as well as the peasant committees and syn- 
dicatos. Such a slogan would have to have been linked to 
demands on the ‘‘worker ministers” to break with the bour- 
zeoisie, to base themselves on the workers and peasants 
organisations, to enter onto the road of struggle fora 
workers’ and peasants’ government, The masses would have 
to have been organised around a series of demands — a pro- 
gramme of action — placed on these labour leaders. Central 
to these would have been the immediate nationalisation of 
the mines, without compensation and under workers con- 
iol, land to the tillers, arm the workers and dissolve the 
army into the workers militia. A programme of action not 
sust left at the level of “demands on leaders” but fought for 
through occupations of the mines, land seizures, revolution- 
ary fraternisation with the troops etc. In such circumstances 
the slogan “All Power to the COB” would have had the same 
meaning as the Bolshevik slogan “All Power to the Soviets’, 
where the soviets were under the control of the mensheviks 
and SRs, it would have been a demand on the workers and 
peasants leaders to break with the bourgeoisie and take the 
power, 

As with the Bolshevik use of the slogan “All Power to the 
Soviets’ — a transitional slogan — it would have had a power- 


ful use in exposing the weakness and vaccilations of the ‘left’ 
of the MNR and winning its base to revolutionary commun- 
ism. If under the pressure of the masses Lechin and his allies 
had entered this road of struggle, such would have been the 
opposition from the imperialists and their agents, amounting 
to all out civil war, that such a government, supported by 
communists, could have only survived as a short transitional 
government to the full dictatorship of the proletariat, If, as 
was more likely to have been the case, Lechin and Co refused 
to enter on this path, then the possibility existed for break- 
ing up the MNR, winning its working class base for commu- 
nism and potentially splitting it in the same way as the Bol- 
sheviks split the SRs. That is, bringing over a section of its 
most revolutionary elements to an alliance with the commn- 
nists. 

In the later period, given the growing bureaucratisation of 
the COB, the expulsion of POR members from the unions 
and the consolidation of the bonapartist regime with the full 
restoration of its standing army, revolutionaries would have 
brought to the fore the demand for immediate elections to a 
constituent assembly — organised on the most democratic 
basis e.g. votes to all over 16 years irrespective of literacy. 
Such an assembly should be convened and overseen by the 
workers and peasants organisations once again organised 
around the above action programme this time directed at the 
assembly. 

Gramar fulminates at us for suggesting that the POR failed 
to pose the question of the workers and peasants government 
in this way. He declares “It (the POR) opposed to the MNR. 
government, the slogan of the workers and peasants govern- 
ment.” So it did, but there are, as any Trotskyist should 
know, workers governments and workers governments, The 
POR’s use of the slogan was totally devoid of its transitional 
content, Either it used it simply as a psuedonym for the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, and therefore only to be raised 
as an agitational slogan on the eve of the insurrection, or 
it used it in a thoroughly opportunist manner as designation 
for a government of the ‘left’ (and not so left} MNR, perhaps 
including the POR. 

In both cases the governmental slogan — the keystone of 
the transitional programme as Trotsky called it — is pulled 
out of its place at the head of an action programme of inter- 
linked demands. The ‘revolutionary party’ stands helpless, 
while the revolutionary ‘process’ sweeps the masses forward. 
Look at how Lora uses the slogan as a pseudonym for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat: “ .. The subsequent evolution 
that we indicate for the COB, where the creation of new rank 
and file organs, parallel to it or even independent, under the 
pressure of the masses in struggle, constantly broadening 
their field of intervention to all domains of the life of the 
exploited, will lead us to the workers and peasants govern- 
ment. In the culminating point of that process, it will be 
necessary to launch the slogan of “All power to the workers 
organisations”.” 24 


Comrade Gramar tells us he could take up whole pages 
with such quotes. Wisely for him, he does not. But if the 
reader will bear with us, let us give a couple more examples 
of this combination of chronic processism combined with 
emptying the slogan of its transitional content. From ‘One 
Year of the Bolivian Revolution’: “Moving toward the final 
aim of the struggle, the formation of a genuine workers 
and peasants government. This government will not arise 
mechanically, but dialecticaliy (!), basing itself on the 
organism of dual power created by the mass movement .. . 
The workers and peasants government will appear (!!!} 
tomorrow as the natural (!} emanation (!!) of all these organ- 
isations on which it will base itself.” 25 

Another example is in the Programme of the POR-Masas: 
“The POR uses the slogan “workers and peasants govern- 
ment” in the same way as did the Bolsheviks, as a popular 
expression for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat.” 2 

Thus the slogan is relegated as something to be raised only 
on the eve of the insurrection or only as abstract propaganda 
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for the dictatorship of the proletariat, But of course the 
vacuum left by a missing governmental slogan has to be 
filled with something, thus the demand is given a totally 
opportunist agitational use. In June 1953 at the 10th Con- 
gress, the congress at which Lora ‘re-armed the party’, the 
workers and peasants government was raised in the follow- 
ing fashion. Speculating on a possible split by the right 
wing, the Theses argue: “The total predominance of this 
sector (the left) could profoundly effect the nature of the 
MNR and would enable it to greatly come closer to the 
POR. It is only in these conditions that we can raise the poss- 
ibility of a coalition government of the POR and the MNR 
which would be a way of realising the formula of a Workers 
and Peasants Government which in its tur would con- 
stitute the transitional stage of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 27 

Here we can see the impact of the schemas of the 1951 
world congress of the FI adopted and implemented by the 
POR. A strategy of pushing the MNR leftwards, “complete 
control of the cabinet by the left”, of dubbing it a “workers 
and peasants government”, meriting communist support 
and participation in, In this way the POR’s positions in 
1952 were neither better nor worse than the SWP’s Pposi- 
tions on the Nicaraguan government today. Their common 
thread is the fundamental agreement with the 1951 congress 
positions of Pablo. 

Who the ‘right’ was the POR’s theses never tell us, deli- 
berately so because to name names would be to “give up” 
on ‘centre’ figures like Paz Estenssoro, who might after 
all remain with the ‘left? in such a government, And the 
programme that such a government would have to carry 
out to be a “workers and peasants government’? We are 
not told, but presumably the ‘progressive programme’ of 
the 195% congress resolution. 
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This was the programme and record of the POR in Bol- 
ivia, on which in all its fundamentals Lora defends to this 
day. There was complete agreement within the POR on this 
programme, apart from the section which in 1952 took the 
conclusions of the POR’s failure to distinguish itself from the 
left MNR and joined it. It was only at the end of 1953 when 
Pablo and his Latin American bureau decided to speed up 
the liquidation of the POR (arguing that such was the speed 
with which the masses were heading for power under the 
leadership of the ‘left? MNR that the POR’s main task was 
to immerse itself in the left} that Lora opposed the tactical 
implications of the International’s line, It was only in 1956 
that a small group around Lora and the Paper Masas finally 
broke from the then dominant Moscoso International Secret- 
ariat Faction. 
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programme for the semi-colonial countries, Perhaps more 
than any other tactic the “Anti-Imperiatist United Front” 
has been perverted to allow so-called revolutionaries to cap- 
itulate before petit-bourgeois nationalism and Stalinism and 
betray the workers and peasants of whole continents, Ernest 
Mandel and Jack Barnes tread the same well-worn path in 
Nicaragua today. It is up to revolutionary communists, 
Trotskyists, to rescue this tactic and turn it once more into 
a real weapon of the enslaved masses of the imperialised 
world, We make this contribution on the Bolivian revolu- 
tion as part of this struggle. 
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EUROPEAN IMPERIALISM 
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term, 


eriglists 
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THE DEFEAT IN GRENADA 





In Grenada, a tiny Stand chroniecal 
cependent on the world 
PRG's utopian eccnomie strategy ragigly ran 
ints sevece problems, provoking a dramatic 
politieal erisis in the regime. The Popular 
Revolutionary Government of Grenada was 
formed as a Popular Front involving :mpor 
sections of the slanc's cagitalist class 
alongside tie NIM. wh 


en itself con 
Social Demeecratie and Stalinis ings. This 
Bonapartist regime, which Dalanced Detween the 
oourgeats 


e@oand the er and pessant Tasses 


imperialist market, the 



































US-backed ‘contras’ in Nicaragua 
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ceeisien 
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political 
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settling of tnese cispu 
coup aid <ili 9 
suppart government wavicad the 





ion and tne gue 
masses were politically 
the militia hac 
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demoraiised, 


disarmed bee 


REAGAN TARGETS NICARAGUA 


Having acrieved “suecess' in 
the anti-imoerialist movement in 
an government is proceed, 
the same objective in Nicaragua, Tre 
econonie Diocxade has been tightened te the 
aeint shere asic neces: are naw in short 
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strangling 
Grenada the 

















ies 





ly. ‘Contra’ attacss and economic sabotage 
have Deen steoged up cramationlly, while 











internally 
sabotaging tee 


investment. 


the Dourgeoisie Maintains its 

and a bayacit of 

fleet hovers off the 
Nigaracuan practising the invasion of 
Nigwragua with its newly reactivated CONDECA 
allisnee (Honduras, Guateiaala, E: Salvador). 
The Chureh has recently mo openly to the 
fore the organ ion of the 
counter-revolutian inside Nieuragua. 























For the A 
GNR in Nicaragua grow 
collanse an¢ demoraisation of 
Salvadorean army ev 








Wi 
Soi 








desperation ef the El Saly 

is expressed in its stepping up of 
indiscriminate terror through its ‘deata 
squaés’. Washington must quickly strixe a 





decisive blow at Ni gua t 
the tide of revolt in Central America. 





The GNR of Nicaragua renains caught in 
the contradictions of its long term poli¢ 
coexistence with Nicaraguan ca 
overthrown counterpart in Grenade th 
a Pooular Front alliance betw 
coalition and the dourger 
years of gressure and suoversion 
iali. the vast inajovity 



















was 












preserving the P. 
“phantan! of the 
8 ccimitted 


namel 












geliey will lee ter tor the 
masses. The dourzeo'sie is d ta continue 
its economic sabotage: payments on the debts 
to imperialism now cun at 45% of Nicarayus's 
export income. The resultant economic erisis 
provides fertile ground for the arguments of 
the counter-revolution witht the masses. 








The Bonapartist nature of the FSLN 
results in a compiete lack of work 
democracy in Tua. AS © oxse in 
Grenada, the masses have mo organs through 
which they can exert direct control ov 
government or the economy, The 138 mun 
juntas, as well as the Couneil of St. ate 
appointed, not elected. In the CST Sandinista 
Trade Union Organisation) appointment trom 
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tre ether ‘a: 
AREs (Econot 


avove is the norm, as it s in 
organisations’. The CDSs, the 
Reactivation Assemblies} the 


abiertos (ciscussion meetings} 







at 




















real eXecUlive power Dut ace classic or 
plebiscitary Cemocraey where the masses are 
asked to contribute their aoinions to 
ecisions taxen from above. The sar 

zonal councils in Grenaca were docie: 
Similar character. 

The debate ing on the FSLN on 
how ta respond to the pre: isis tages 
place nat within the mass org ions’ or 
atgans of 'popular power’ but within a y 
eitcle of 'commarcantes of the revolution 





and ministers cf the govern tent. 


The offensive 
of US imperialism has t 


posed point Diank the 














dtoplan nature of the programme of the GNR. To 
continue their present course invites growing 
economic disintegration, a “Contra” invasion 
Daekec by the CONDECA and US forces, te ding 














to the estadlishment of a ‘crovistonal 
government’ anc the start of a civil war 
tternally as the Dourzeoisie and the Chu 





nobilise fer the counter-revolution. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR THE FSLN 


Two options are posed to the FSLN leaders 
a means of eseaping this ever-worseziag 
sisis. Firstly, they can compromise with 
noertalism. In practice, littie short of 
utright capitulation and the imposition of a 
regime that is totally subservient to the US 
ruling class will satisfy the Reagan 
admii toa, 
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For sections of the ESLN the option of 
creaking completely from tie world imoecialist 
iystem is undoubtecly oreferadle. The 
tuteaucratic overturn earried out by 
se face of intolerable imperialist oressure, 
sould de the model to be emulated. Such a 
course of action degends heavily on the 
aillingness of the Soviet Bioe to underwrit 
Such a regime both politically and 
sconomicaily. ALR the evidence su 
her the Soviet Union nor Cunha is willing 
02 eNcourage Suen 4 course. Cuda has 
sonsistently encouraged a ‘cautious asaros 
sth in Nicaragua and with the 
= Grenada; advocating the ‘mixed econo 
‘Ie Maintenance of links with impe 
ad and trade. Castro's support for 
vis condemnation of the 
vaflected this poliey. Hi open ad 
oan military stance would 
ortheoming to Nierragua if it 
cvasion, was 2 further reming 
a compromise 
tation with US 
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or 
istter may, 
terising and tne 
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expfootiate the 





















rial The ore pariy cor 
€ &hy depencer or idealagica 
“Serviest to Moseow (or Havana) the less 
vey ate they to take this leap. 
dust x8 the Castroites moved forward to 
Site their own survival, against the wishes 
Vascow and the Cusan stalinis so 





CGOLLD etenal to present 
3 Cuba with e f seco np. To iet 
ime go down to a 
-dhler-revelulionary intervention would be s 
Dlow te the Soviet Bloc's influence 
the anti-imperialist movements and 
ve Weaken G18 own position vis a vis US 
perialism, 





Tallatie 
Ougst 










it ls clear from the present course of 
the GNR of Nicar, ihe moment those 
in fayour of ale within 








the FSLN and While having Tew 
ihusions oF being abie to stay the hand of 
the dominent hardline faction of the US ruling 





eluss, the GNR has teken g series cf measures 
Cesimed to epnease European imperialism and, 
iney hope. ever sections of the Tuling 
hed behine the Democratic Party. 











The FSLN leadership places great hopes in 
a Semoeratie vietory the US elections. It 
Gelleves that this woulc be less Gangerous for 

















Nicuragus than the present Reagan 
AGrims i enstrating again that the 
present of the FSLN provides no 





aitern, lusory hope of peaceful 
OaeNXISt ) imperialism. measures 
they fave taken include the removal of El 
ivadorean guerille headquarters from 

azua, the sesiing down of the numbers of 
Cuban advisors in the couniry, ean amnesty for 
St gil these who have taken up arms against 
Nicsracuan government, together with a 
promise to return all ferms seized in response 
ie counter-revoiutionary aetivity om else to 
®ve vompensstion: and the lifting of 

F the ri wing newspeper La 
impententiy these measures 

jon te hold elections to a 
Assembdly in November 1$84 and the 
on opposition parties" 



































Most 
incluceé the dec 
Constituent 
ufting of restrictior 
activities introcuecé uncer the 1982 State of 
Emergency, 


Prense 











THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


As long a the mek democratic tasks 
ain unfy 
jong es Nicuragua remain & capitalist State, 
the slogan of 2 revelutionary Constituent 
Assembly remains applicable. In } 





























who previe! 
playing inte the 
demoeratie eounier 
the lune of the 

IeaGership an ci g ‘free elections’ 

uneritically. Uniise the UST] we place so 
reliatce on * would-be Bonapartes to safegu 






our gecis 
new cance te 


e@ FSLN 





revol 














the democratic 28 
position whieh leaves the work aid peasants 
to be mobilised by the beurgecisie 








the democr. 





teal’ defender cf 


in Dehind the 
Sle wishes to 
te, such an 













es. They ficht for the most 
cemocratic f ft ble, for the seeret 
beliot, for cats. proportional 
Penne cataion, Ac finanviel restrictions on 





cancidates, annual eleetio! 
the centre of the cam: 
Assembly the revolution 
the Eoeralion af the m: 
imperialism: 


. They alaze at 
Constituent 
ary 





fer & 
asks reer 








Ses from the yoke of 










Foran 
comm iti power of 
oligarchy - "land to the 
tiller", 








cests awed to 
their banks 


the 
througn 


the cancellation 
the imoerialist powers 
and agencies. 

- For the aatienalisa tne Danks 
compensation under workers control. 

~ Oven the doaxs of the cagitalists te 
workers’ Inspection, establish worers 
eontrol of praduction anc cistribution. 


- For 





withaut 





The fight for these demands, of course, is not 
ft to the dallot box but is primari? 
directed to the struggie for workers’ and 
peasants’ councils to aehicve these demanc 
In this way democratic and transitional 
slogans are used to mobilise the masses for 
power. 








PERMANENT REVOLUTION 


For revolutionaries this is the only 
perspective which offers a setious possib' ity 
for defending and extending the gains of the 
Nicaraguan. revolution - the perspective of 
Permanent revolution. The oresent course of 





the FSLN leadershio threatens for the 
workers and oeasanis of Nicaragua, The 
Tesponse of US impetialism: to the latest FSLN 


Proposals haS Deen oredictabdle - it 3 
stepping up its counter-revolutionary 
offensive. 





e reject the utopian notion that an 
alliance can be mace with "patriotic sections" 
of capital against imperialism. In Nicaragua 
the defence of the revolution means above all 
breaking the economic and political power of 
the bourgeoisie. [t means expropriating the 
Sadeteurs and establishing full workers’ 
control over production. It means estadlishing 
democratic control in the militia and army - 
the electi on of officers and commancers. It 
means tansforming or reolacing the Poweries 
organs of Donapartist “seooles power” with 
genuine organs of proletari an Cemoeracy - 
workers and deasants councils. It means 
establishing a real Workers and Peasants 
Government, in lace of the popular front 
Government of National Reconstruction. Above 
all, the defence and extension of the 
Nicaraguan revolution means full military and 
economic aid to the FMLN insurgents and the 
other anti-imperialist movements in Central 
America as part of the fight for a Socialist 
Federation of Central America. 




















The present offensive by US imoerialism 
in Central America and the Cariobean calls for 
the utmost organ tion solidarity with 
Movements struggling Si impertalism. 
Extending and org: ing solidarity sections in 
1O Way Means extencing uneritical political 
suppert to these tovenents. In the iniperialist 
eactlands the laSour movements must de 
mobilised to bicex and ¢ any getions 
their owa governments 
ine overthrow of 
the FVLN. 
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Declaration of fraternal relations 


GROUPE POUVOIR OUVRIER 
GRUPPE ARBEITERMACHT 
IRISH WORKERS GROUP 
WORKERS POWER 


The years since the Second imperialist 
World War have fully confirmed the 
characterisation of the Twentieth Century as 
the century of wars and revolutions. The war 
itself was fought to redivide the world 
Detween the impetiallst reober states. The 
United States of America emerged as the victor 
in that wae and, freed from the cramping 
strictions imposed by the old European 
Empires, teshaped the worid in its own 
interests. This, cougied with the massive 
destruction of capital during the war, allowed 

















a hitherto unprecedented expansion of the 
productive facces which lasted until the late 
sixties, 

That expansion, however, was, first and 


foremost, the expansion of capital, and 
therefore, of capital's social relations and 
the social contradictions that attend them. 
Whilst capital has harnessed the labour of 
mberless millions, Soesting orocuction to 
unheard of proportions, private ownershio of 
the means of production and the subordination 
of thei¢ patentiai te the pursuit of profit 
now saom millions to misery and starvation. 
Humanity itself is now threatenee with 
annintiation as the imverialists prepare to 
ualeash nuclear war ta orolect their glodai 
comination. 























However, while the content of Capital's 
mination of the world has changed not one 
iota, the form of that domination, end of the 
glass struggle whieh it engenders, have seen 
bstantial changes, Thus the countries 
exgloitec by imperialism are now ruled, 
typically, through the puget regi of 
Semi-colonies rather than oy direct eolenial 
rite. 

















LIMITS OF EXISTING STRUGGLES 


Although there have been many de 
and Reroic tru z t colonial cut 
semi-colonial oporession, these huve tak 
place une 5 nourzeois 
nationslist leadecshics 
committed, ving A 
eomoromise -wtth not ts 
international defeat. Such forees inobil 
the masses in struggie to force « 
Dut, wherever that mobilisation threatened to 
pass beyond their own controi and to pose the 
possibility of struggle fer power by the 
Droietarial and its peasant allies, they have 
demoailisec, undermined and op: sabotaged 


fetermined 


and 
=f 

















nin 





















the struggle in the interests of their 


projected eonoromse. They are Seth unwilll 
and unable to ‘itilise the struggies of Lhe 
exoluiteé and apocessed to establish the 
dietatarship of the oroietariat and, theredy, 
open the way to socialism with the strategy o 
Permanent Revolution, 7 





















In the inetrapetitan centres the oost war 
period witnessed 2 long economic o08 & 
hegemony whi engthenet the 



















instability and er) 
patties and trade 
social 

cisorienting, § 


the militant response 

















4 further odvious change in the form of 
the class struggte has taken place in feiation 
to stalinism. In the thirties it appeared that 
the elique around Stalin, which had ssurpec 
proietarian power in the Soviet Union, and 
theif wogramme of socialism in one country, 
would not suevive the ceveloping erisis. In 
the event, divisions within the impertalist 
camp did allow not cnly their survival but an 
inerease in their pewer, prestige and 
influence. The existence of a workers’ state, 
even though degenerated, altered the oalance 
of class forces in the post war world and 
allowed the creation of equaily 
counter-cevolutionary and Cegenerate workers’ 
States in other countries, However, stalinism 
has not gone unchallenged by the masses, Time 
and again proletacian and peasant forces have 
had to be suppressed by military force to 
ensure the survival of staiinist regimes. This 
force has often Seen aided by the confusion of 
political cirection and slvatery within the 
reyeltious farees wha have frecuently deen 
misled by reformist, nationalist or even 
counter-revolutionary leaders. 
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ADDRESSING THE CHANGED WORLD 


Similar Gamatic chances in the class 
struggie have occurred before, for example, at 
the outbreak of the imperialist First World 
War and, again, in the period of the 
bureaucratic degeneration of the Soviet 
Workers’ State. In those periods, hawever, 
there existed, as a result of the political 
and organisational advaness mace in orececing 
periods, a commun analyse 
the changed cirey ve from 
that analysis a eo! 
communist pro: 
ecual to the aseds of class nN the 
new period, This was the historie contributica 
of Lenin and, 1 Trotsky in the co: 
fourth In cs 

























St tactics 












“ational. 














Today the world over 
stand in n § tefgeussed 
communist prove. me International 








Party need tg ent it. As in earlier 
Detinds it is not a matter of rejecting 
previous programmes out of hand but of 








re-aoplving their methods, srinciptes, 
Strategies and tactics to the political 
problems of the present period. However, 
unlike the earlier periods, there is today no 
already existing communist leadershio capable 
of winning to the revolutionary banner the 
millions who wish to destroy capitalism’s hold 
on humanity. Instead that leaderhip Tust ve 
forged preciseiy througn the rammatic, 
theoretical and otactscal work necessary to 
re-elaborate the communist programme 
of building a new revolutt nteenational 
stands before us tod rent necessity 
fore it can be built, however, crograimmatic 


Bef 
clarity ovec the chanzed circumstances of the 
tre leaderships which 






























class strugzie, and of 
il has thrown up, must be achieved. 





THE OBSTACLE OF CENTRISM 


The 
Darty has 
existence of 


task of building a revolutionary 
hampered by the 
in the work 








eentrism 
Movement, The Kauisky centre in the Second 


ers? 


Internation 





i shieided most member parties 
from Bolshevism. Bureaucratic centrism in 
Stalinised Comintern hindered the Left 
Opposition's strurzie for reform, Centrism 
2iso Stoog s8 an obstacle - in the shapes of 
the POEM ¢ } the IL® (Britein) the 
Gauche Revoiutionnaire (France) ete. - to the 
cailding of the Fourth International during 
the 930s, 





the 












CRISIS OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 


The Fourth International of Leon Trotsky, 
founced in 1833, was the authentic 
continuation of Bolshev Leninisim, the 
tracition of Varx, Engels, Lenin, and the 
revolutionary Comintern {first four 
however, that 






















was packed by erisis. Unable to 
exalain the continued existence, and indeed 
expansion, of stalinissn, the stadilisation of 


western capitalism und the ipperent victories 
of petit beurzenis nationalism, it began 
reasit to shed fundumental elements of 
the Trots! une, 









This programmatic deveneration decame 
qualitative in the period 1948-51. In 1948 
Tito’s split with Stalin was oresented as 
pteot that, under pressure, stalinism could he 
transforned into a centrist force capable of 
overthrowing capitalism unc ereating workers 
States Slavia, only recuired 
reforms co beeoiie hi workers’ states. On 
this Sesis both the stratecy of politien! 
revolution agvaigst Stalinist 5 ueratic 
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ang ullimateiy, the 
tevolutio (Trotsky 
abandoned, 


need for ind 








Flowing from this the Fl, under the 
leaderhip of Pablo, Frank and Mandel, and with 
the aporovai of Cannon and Healy, moved 
further in the direction of liquicetionism. 1 
stalinism could be transformed under pressure 
30 also could Social Cemocratic reformists or, 
in the semi-colonies, petit-bourzevis 
nationali: The perssective of an 
immediately imminent Wac-Revaiution was used 
to justify a new tactic of “entrism sui 
generis" (entrism of a special type}. There 
oeing insufficient time to build revolutionacy 
patties on a Trotskyist programme, it was 
argued, adherents of the FI should enter and 
loyally build reformist ot petit-bourgedis 
nationalist parties, thereoy helping to 
develop the pressure that would, supoosediy, 
transform their hasts into left-centrist 
formations which would be eapable of imitating 
Tito and, later, Mao. 























This period of programmatic cereneration 
same to a head in 1951. The World Congress of 
that year codified the revisionism that had 
seen adopted piecemeal in the ptecedine threa 
years, The fact that there was no 
revolutionary opposit to the wholesale 
abandonment of the fundamental tenets of 
Trotskyism iS proof positive that the FIL by 
this date, had undergone a qualitative 
cegeneration. [t was no longer a revolutionary 
current which had made some centrist errors 
out a consolidatec centrist formation 
Aeapable of self-reform. 








Organisational collagse followed 
srogrammatic collaose. Different tendencies 
aithin the “Fit wished to accommodate to 
afferent politically popular or dominant 
zerrents. The split of 1953, which created the 
international Secretariat (IS) and the 
Internationa? Committee (IC), took place 
purely on organisational eroundcs, Neither side 
shallenged the liquidationist position of the 
351 Congress: hence neither can be said to 
save Teoresented any contisuity with the 
revolutionary programme of Trotsky. 





NQ TROTSKYIST CONTINUITY 


There has been no such continuity of 
Trotskvism on a world scale sinee 1951. The 
international cteated by Trotsky in the face 
if enormous difficulties, had, within 11 years 
failed to overcome its isolation 
- a fate which MIGHT befall any revolutionary 
tendency dor long periods of time - and 
rollapsed into centrism - a fate that WILL 
cefall any tencency that Deiigves mess growth 
influence can be attained Dy dissolving or 
























aandoning the revelutionary, that 3s 
tskyist, ptorsramine, 
For revolutionaries tocay 





ice Fourth International itselr, 
Shools, iS a major obstacie 
ablishment of revolution 
olutionary International. 









*EGENERATE FRAGMENTS 


More than thirty years fave 
ve collanse of the Fourth 
nee then the frag ef what 


since 










rernationian, 
nad Deer 


moouiided 





the 














vair ertors, s me splits ane 
gaged in un 4 dons. OF the 

rineioal tendeneics to ever irem aith 

S wadition (the USFI and various ational 
cups) or the [2 tradition (the iC, OCRFI of 





ce Lanioert, the [NL of Nahu Morena, the 
tof the TILC created by the British 
mle has broken “rom centrism, Today there bs 
> such thing as a world Trotskyist movement. 
val stili exist sce the Cezenerate farments 

















THE "UNITED SECRETARIAT’ OF THE FI 





The USFI today stands on the threshold of 
yet another internal upreaval, Since its 
Termation 1963 it hes never transcended its 
existence a enalition of permanent 
factions. Today the conflict is between the 
SWP(US) anc the European Dased Mancel 




























tendency. The tecms of the cebate - an 
autright refeetion of Trot: 3S theory of 
germanent tevolution and the embracing of 


Caxtroite sta 
4 





inism dy the SSWP(US) versus the 
fenes Dy Mandel 9f the centrist ‘objective 
orecessism” whereby the revolutionary party & 
tendered irrelevant in the ‘process’ of 

Dermanent tution - is sot a prine 
Oattie oelween orthodoxy and revisionisa. 












USFI ON IRAN 









Tne USFI's mo: F 
volutionary situations confirm 
tendency to adast to alien clas: 
1979 in fp: anc Niear e 

S Members pro. 
emseives into the relic ed mass 
mevetienit and the petit-bourseois FSLN 
Iran. despite the 
its own membe! 























Khomeinits 





oy 








3 e HKS offered some 
Khomeini out still refused to 

for his overthrow 9: 
ly orvanised working ci: 
red i 
Rhomeini's anti- 
US Restave eris 
Reean: i 
WIth the Aromeini 
e butehes, 
tslamie Mojshecin 
concetined as seetarian dy U HRE for refu: 
to unite with theic murderers! Throuchout this 
period Doth the HAS and the HXE — potentially 
an soposite sidex of a physical coaflict - 
remained affiliated to the USFI. 


the 

















ere at 
Kurcs and the left 
alter were 























USF] ON NICARAGUA 


In Nicaragua a similar course was 

followed. During the struszie that drought 

down Somoza the USFI condemned and diseintine 
its own meabders for fern incependent 
otganisation (the Simon Bolivar Brizade), It 
demanded that they cease aif attemots to 
a separate ‘Tro! ation and 
instead become [oval Sancinisias. After the 














a 











form 














fall of the Sai tarship the SiWP{US) 
ehristened the -tront GRN a Workers and 
Peasants’ Government, ieneced its attacks on 


workers’ democracy and hailed it as the 
vanguard of the werld revolution, The split 
that this led to late 1279 was along 
familiar unprincipled jines. Moreno’s 

faetional cifference with the nm: jority led him 
to walk out of the USFI with significant 
forces. His limited criticisms over Niezrag 
his preceding and sudsecuent tory al 
pointed to the eent ture of hi 
polities, 













ua, 








As for the factions veaaining ia th 
USFI, the SWP have begun to theorise t 
capitulation to petit-pourgeois nationalism 
and stalinism. The Mandelites don: 
utterly fake i tortho. 
utilise the terminolosy Permanen 
Revoiuticn which in their view still has use 
as a means of 























Setious revolutionary militants. However, 

since they fill the empty formulas with a 
thoroughly centrist content in practice, like 
the SWP they aiso capitulate time and again to 
the foes of proietarian revolution. 


In the imperialist countries the sections 
of the IS/USFI have been consistent only in 
their opportunist accommodation to varying 
political currents. In the 19505 and early 
1960s it was primarily towerds the left 
teformists of Social Democracy and/or the 
Trade Unions. in the late 1950s and early 
ig70s it was the seneraily ultra-ieft student 
Movement and Black nationalism. Presently they 
appear to be intent on forming a bridge 
between reformists, the feminist movement and 
peace campaigners. each case the method has 
been, essentially, the same; adaptation to the 
political norms of whatever current is 
identified as ‘moving left', uncritical 
supoort for the leadership of that current in 
the belief that this will help to cevelep that 
Jeacership into the leadership of a ‘left 
wing’ within which the ‘Trotskyists’ will 
wield some influence. The left wing in turn 
Decomes a sudstitute for the revolutionary 
party anc the revolutionary programme is 
eonvenienily drogoed. 























POLAND 


Finally the USFI offers no independent 
programme for political tevoiution in the 
Gegenerated and degenerate worke: ates. In 
the Poiish poiitical-revelutionacy erisis of 
1980-81 the USFI failed to raise the question 
of the revolutionary overthrow of the 
staliaist ruling bureaucracy. The building of 
an inGepencent revolutionary party was 
subordinated to accommodation to the existing 
leadership of Walesa and Co. The call for 
yenuine soviets was teolaced by the call for a 
seeond chamber in the Polish oariiament 
Seini said the USFI, would lead to the 
evolution of dual power which would evolve 
into workers’ power. No mention of soviet 
power, insurreetion, the general strike, the 
arming of the workers ete, In a piese of 
evolutionism worthy of Kautsky the FL 
recuced pdotitical revolution to a ‘total 
series of reforms’ - the formula oviginally 
usec Dy theit leader Hansen in the 1950: 








This 











Time and again the USFI has demonstrated 
its Dankruptey. eeatrism, Yet it still 
mascuerades as THE Trotskyist International. 
it S probably the largest crauping of 
so-called Trotskyists at the moitent, though it 




















seems doomed to split betore lo [ts claim 
to de the continuity of Trotsky's FI is a 
folal sam. We have Cealt here with a 





mere 
handful of its errors. [t has committed many 
mere in its long history. They are not 

isolated mistakes. They constitute an 
unmistakeabdle oattern of eenttism, As such, on 
a world scale, the USFL ws. at the mament, the 
prinelipal centrist obstacte to the 

construction of a new international. tt 
attracts, end then dupes and misecucates, 


















thousancs of ailita who will genuinely 
strive fot a revolutionary answer to the world 
erisis, We will eritivise, Uebate with and 


against the USP] - while at the 
uniting with it s action where 
aporooriate ~ .1 order ta address and win 
these militants e irom their centrist 
leaders, 








THE ‘INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE! 
TRADITION 


The 1953 the USFL. 





Soll spawned not on 















Apart from this mainstream eentrist curtent a 
host of sectariae and centrist offshoots today 
litter the world. In certain countries a 
particular ofZshoot Nay be more important than 
a USEFI seetion. For this reason our battte 
with centrisim cannot be restricted to polenies 
against Mande anc Sartes of the USEFI. 
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Cemmittee IC 
the SWP(LS), the 

age and the group ied Sy 
Gerry Healy in Brite consists of 
the latter and 
bith a parody 
oreak with the polities of Pat 
the man, It s 
cailection of sects 
revolutionary macxisa 
to justify thelr 
their 2c: 
nationalism, T 


The International 
inaliy made up 


















whs 








now a cheerleader for Gacaffy 

end the Ayatollah Khomeini, prooking no 

eritieism of th leace: en at the height 
y 


of Khomeini’s diood 
Healvites were singing f 


! eounter-revo.ution the 
iS ora 





have undergone various 
@ with Healy in 1971. 
nave led te 2 
series of name changes all around tne theme of 
'reconstrueving’ the Fourth International - 

the OCRFL Parity Commission, FKIC) end sow 
the FIMICR}, They have danced with the 
tightist Guillermo Lora of the Bolivian POR, 
the PO of Argentina, the USFI ‘tself and, most 
recentiy, Moreno, In every Cantee the 
ill-matehed partners have, inevitably, stamped 
on each other's feet. 


The Lambertists 
mutations since bres: 











The splits, fusions and further spiits have 
ALWAYS dodged the question of programmatic 
agreement or disagreement. This is because the 
partnerships have only ever been for factional 
convenience or gain. AS a resuh they 
demoralise or render rank and file militants 
eynical, Good militants are sacrificed for 
sake of shoddy manoeuvres. The Lamoert: 
charactezisec Dy their maxing a fetish of 
democratic programme in the semi-colonial 
countries and the workers’ states, centering 
on a Tepeated opportunist use of the 
Constituent Assembly slogan, In Euroze, anc 
particularly in Franee where the iargest 
Lambertist group, the PCI, is locatec, they 
gursue a cightist cou of adaptation to 
social Gemocracy. In this respect they are on 
a par with the Militant Tendeney. 
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A large number of smalier tendenci 
laid elaim to the mantic of erthodox 
Trotscyism and have announsed their intention 
to defend it against the revisionism of 
Mandel, Healy and Lambert. The French 
organisation Lutte Ouvriere and its satellite 
organisations {Combat Ouveier in the Antiiles, 
Spark in the SA and the Airiean Union of 
International Communist Workers), the 
International Spartacist Tendeney iS), the 
Fourth [nternational Tendeney (FIT), the 
Troskyist International Liaison Comnit 
(TILC), and Moreno’s HVL are all in th 


have 








transcended centrism. 








Lutte Ouvriere, like many oth e 
allegiance to the Traisitiona: airme of 
1938 but, in so duing, it reteots the ne 
te-elaborate that programme 
becovnes Uttle more than at 
not a guide to action. Its inability 
the method of the 1638 programme 
ut to the modern world, has ied LO to 
arinely ingansistent positions, It 
aeterises the county af Easters 
eapitalist But the Soviet Union as a 
nerated workers’ state, In the Freneh 
alass struggle iis sectarian cefusa! to apgoly 
the tactic oF CRITICAL sectoral supgort ic 
atormist parties (25 and PO) 
sito OPPORTUNIST call. 














bstcaet 








Europe 




















lane 








or “Mitterrand:- "he can't be worse than 
Ciseare” (2981), Like the SWP in Britain with 
whieh it once had clos. elauions, LO is 





Tundarientally an isolated national vaciart of 
senetated Tralsxyism. 





St is a stalinophile sect -illirg te 
erushing of Soiidarne: 
TILC, while it fa 
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pretence 


pesition 
Valvinas 
Sines then 





fragmented witn, for 
section heading off imto 











with the 








eagituiadon = 
ance, Howe2ver, this 
c ust Moreno ied : 
to the MAS. Tt was a Social 
ation of 2.9 ‘ndesende 
we. However, Moceno aow argues 
in the transition from dictatorship te 
democracy a stage of social democracy is 
inevitadle. To achieve mass growth he argues 
thal it is necessary to set 
Cemocratic oF! 
build them lova 














that 











particigate in and 
Aout raising the 











revolutionary govramme, The ‘process’ will da 
the rest. T is cla. T1sm that woulc 





do Mande! proud. Ir: 
likelincoG of further 
these centrists. 





its to the 
manoeuvres Dy 








THE KEY TO REGROUPMENT 


The fundamental ¢ with all of 
groups, and others like them, is that they 
tefuse ta recognise there was a Dreax in the 
continuity of Trotskvis: do not 
recognise that the Fi of i351 was not, 
programmatically, the Fourth international of 
1938. Unaole fundamentally to break with 
whichever of the iS or iC traditions they 
themselves spring they ure left 
pteclaiming their nee to the "FI" but 
this aecessaril 5 Hlegianee rot only 
to the ietter of the i928 programme hut to the 
spirit of the 1943-51 revision. Thus, they 
characteristic: ter 
“reconstruction” or “sebuil 
“refoundation® of the Fl witho: 
programmaticuily, what the b: 
ve-estadlisnment should de. They are incapable 
of recoznising Rout 4 therough 
assessment of eration of the FI a new 
revolutionary international cannot de built. 
ic the manoeuvres and 
their IS or JC 
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dishonest dipiomaey oi 

























forbears. An understanding of tne proce: 
degeneration through whieh the FI passed would 
enable them to 5 Teeonsiruciion witheut 


the re-elabdoratio’ 
orogramme, for regr 
the recreation of t 
and national exclusive: 
organisationaliy 





eg! basis, the 








ne pest have te 
. te re-elsoorale 
the revoiution ‘ 
rectifying past 5 ROS gs itis 
fer the oullcing 
prineipied sasis 
the undersizaed 
programmatic to be a 

pre-recuisite for teal unity and the ereatier 
of a heaithy International. We are comniitted 





Soi 





for 
thet we delieve 
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to addressing this tes< and fulfil 

oresent our tasks can be summed 

slogans: 

* Forward to the building of a Leninist 
Trotskyist International! 

* For a new World Party of Socialist 
Revolution! 
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grout Had Trotskyist 
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NECESSITY 
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oiutionary pecti a revolutiona 
tnational, Th ess of the working 
a, Civiged 2s it Is Dy eountry, race, 
S€x an¢ age, Yeans that it 
o achieve a honogenecus 
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power, to 
and 


anti-capitalist struggle. The need 
atte insurreetion to seize State 
teild the Dietatorstin of the Proletaris 
tne hope deetine of 

all vital tasks whieh cannot 
Spontaneous struggle of the 

Their fulfilment requires that 
vor 1 A 9 
which is embocied in the 
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power of the bourgeoisie 
Must de overtarawn anc smashed a comsctous 
isaiplined fosee whi has won allegiance 


etaciat, Thus, 3 
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ao id: 2a) auerent orime 

etnec sith uitin 
understanding ai and, on 
cniS Dasis, hanrier L components 
of a revoiutinnacy orogr toa a Tight 
prog gup wrich to combine 
str the 
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the advanced 
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Que zrous lose to the 






degianing of this of development 
because of Lhe collapse of the Fourth 
international into centrism. fiawever, tne new 








is and orofound instebiity in 
the capitalist world will throw all the 

ing leacershios and parties of the 
proletariat into erisis and confision. ft & 
into that flux that comuunists must intervene 


period of eri. 








Permanent Revolution: 2 


eT 











ta ptove to the best eli eoreectly 
apolied, the revolstionars nee of 
Lenin and Trotsky can provice a way forward. 





It is along that path that 
winning and tempering a cadre of communists 
anc, thereby, builcing the suc? of a 
revolutionary communist party of the 
proletarian vanguard, 


we MUST aCvanee, 





jon can be carried 
socialism not be 


While the revolut 
through in one coun 
built in one country. The point of departure 
for marxists is the fact that capita has 
created a world economy. It is an 
international system that m De comodatied 
internationally. The Suilding of a 
revalutionary party is, therelore, inseparab 
linked to the building of e democratic 
eentralist World Party of revolution, an 
International, 























The building of the International cannot 
De put off until national parties have Deen 
ouiit. Nor ean it arise out of unprincipled 
international alliances that are not founded 
on programmatic agreement. The Internationa: 
Must Se built by revolutionaries 
simultaneously with the building of national 
parties. It must be founded on the oasis of an 
international programme guiding and i 
the work of the national sections. On this 
basis it ean and must de organised as a 
Semocratic centralist International. 














INTERNATIONAL TENDENCY 


If the building of a democratic 
centralist International recuires the 
elaboration of a srogramme to guide the 
international's work and form the basis of its 
discipline then it is clear that, prior to its 
joundation, there must exist a more embryonic 
form of organisation whose purpose is to 
develop that orogramme. We eall such an 
organisation an Internationa! Tendency. Such a 
Tenceney would be characte 








1, the recognition by its comgonent sarts of 
the need to re-elaborate a world programme 
on the basis of the method of the 1938 
Transitional Programme; 

proven agreement between the coniponent 
sections with regard to the interpretation 


rey 








of fundamental tenets anc lacties of 

marxism and, therefore, acreement on how to 
proceed with the neces: programmatic 
work: 

3. proven agreement with regard to the 
applieation of the principles, strategy and 
tacties of revolutionary communism in the 
context of conjunctural crises of 
proletarian leadership both historically 
and contemporarily and expressed in the 
resolutions of the international 
conferences of the national sections; 

4. an established and recognised democratic- 
eentralist leadership, based on the 
decisions of, and elected by, international 
eonference; and the necessary 
organisational structures to ensure the 
disciplined application of agreed policy. 








An International Tendency founded upon such 
agreement would be a fully principled grouping 
and a major step towards the creation of a new 
revolutionary International. 


FRATERNAL RELATIONS 


However, even such a Tendency could not 
spring unprepared into existence. in order to 
examine programmatic positions and methods of 
work, to overcome weaknesses of national 
one-sidedness and to establish a recognised 
and trusted leadership end organisation, it is 
necessary for revolutionary groups to develop 
an organisational framework within which 
eoliaboration and private discussion can take 
Place. Within such e framework autonomous 
groups of communists could test their ability 
to generate programmatic advance, to adopt 
common responses to current political 
problems, to create a leading cadre and 
organisation worthy of the trust and loyalty 
of the various groups. 


Such an organisational framework we call 
‘fraternal relations'. We base the 
establishment and declaration of such 
Telations between our groups on a proven and 
public record of past agreement on fundamental 
political and programmatic issues. These are 
summed up in the document “Fundamental 
Principles of our Programme", adopted in 
eommon by each of our groups. Whilst this 
document, in its characterisation of, for 








example, the nature of reformism and the 
tactics to be used against it, and in its 
analysis of stalinism since the Second 
Imperialist World War, already signifies a 
higher level of agreement than exists in many 
a so-called ‘International’, we recognise it 

as only a necessary though important step 
forward. It is the necessary basis for further 
and closer collaboration between our groups 
and for their mutual assistance and 
development. 


At another level, the agreement of common 
positions between our groups on such diverse 
issues as the Polish crisis, Nicaragua, Iran, 
Grenada, the Malvinas war and the destruction 
of the South Korean airliner over the 
territory of the Soviet Union, are all further 
testament to the principled nature of 
proceeding to closer co-operation and 
identification. 


From now on each of our groups undertakes 
to open its internal organisational life to 
the others, We shall attempt, wherever 
possible, to present internationally agreed 
positions on major politieal issues and we 
shell collaborate on programmatic work. 
However, given the difference of resources, 
size and circumstances of our groups, we 
Tecognise the present autonomy of the groups 
and respect each group's right to publish its 
own positions. 


As an identifiabie international grouping 
of nationally based communist groups, but not 
yet an International Tendency, we adopt the 
Name Movement for a Revolutionary Communist 
International. We call on all groups and 
individuals who recognise the need for the 
building of a new International, free of 
unprincipled manoeuvre and programmatic 
eompromise, to examine the positions and 
documents of our grouping and to join with us 
in the vital and urgent work necessary to pass 
beyond our present stage of development 
towards the building of a new Revolutionary 
Communist International- a true and worthy 
suecessor to the Internationals of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Trotsky. 

GROUPE POUVOIR OUVRIER - France 
GRUPPE ARBEITERMACHT - Germany 
TRISH WORKERS GROUP 

WORKERS POWER - Britain 

22 APRIL 1984 





PUBLICATIONS FROM THE MOVEMENT FOR A REVOLUTIONARY COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


Just published by the Irish Workers 
Group: 


CLASS ST RUGGLE 


stuamal o0 yea sasen weacene 


THE THREAT OF rr 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


James Connolly's 
Legacy 












LISEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? 


La nouvelle publication de la Groupe 
Pouvoir Ouvrier: 

“L’ARGENTINE, LE MORENISME, 
ET LA LUTTE POUR UNE INTER- 
NATIONAL REVOLUTIONNAIRE” 
Pouvoir Ouvrier No 5, juin 1984. 


USTED LEE ESPANOL? 


Poder Obrero - Publecaceones Andes: 
“LA DESINTEGRACION DE LA 
DICTADURA Y LAS TAREAS DE 

LOS REVOLUCIONAREOS 

AOY DIA” 

“DE TAREAS AOY DIA : UNA 
REFORMULACEON DEL PROGRAMMA 
ES NECESAREA” 


All publications of the MRCI shown above are available 
from Workers Power, price SOp each, plus 25p postage. 
Make cheques/POs payable to Workers Power and send 
to BCM 7750, London WCIN 3XX. 


KONNEN SIE DEUTSCH LESEN? 


revolution und 
konterrevolution 
mn 

















“GRUNDLEGENDE PRINZIPIEN 
UNSERES PROGRAMMS” 
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Inside the PLO 


The Palestinian Liberation Organisation: 
People, Power and Politics. 


Helena Cobban Cambridge University Press 
1984 Price: £6.95 {pb} 305pp. 


This is a well-researched and documented 
study of the PLO by an experienced journal- 
ist who was based in Beirut from 1976 to 
1981. The major section of the book, “The 
history of the PLO mainstream” runs to 
over 100 pages. Cobban’s concern is pri- 
marily with the history of Fateh: “the roots 
of the resiliance of Palestinian nationalism... 
lay not so much in the history of the PLO’s 
own rather ponderous bureaucratic apparatus 
as in the development over the preceding 
quarter-century of its dominant member 
group, Fateh’. The chapters in this section 
describe in detail the historical development 
of Fateh and the PLO against the ever- 
changing political balance of the post-1948 
Middle East. 

Cobban’s book is a eulogy on the 
“historic” generation of leaders - notably 
Yasser Arafat, Salah Khalaf, Khalil Wazier, 
Farouk Qaddumi and Khaled al-Hassan - who 
were active in Fateh before the launching of 
the armed struggle in January 1965, and who 
continued to dominate that organisation, and 
through it, the PLO. Her admiration for the 
Fateh/PLO leadership and her support of 
their political method define the parameters 
of the book. Two recurrent themes are the 
ability of these leaders to gain a consensus of 
support within the PLO to legitimise their 
actions and their ideas, and the development 
of these leaders as “statesmen”. Both are 
important arguments in the European 
bourgeoisies’ canvassing for the recognition of 
the PLO by the United States. 

This book shows that for the Fateh 
leaders, the armed struggle went hand-in- 
hand with diplomatic manoeuvring to gain 
financial and political support from heads of 
state in the Arab world and beyond. Success- 
ful guerrilla actions brought new recruits and 
additional leverage with the Arab regimes, 
Defeats not only undermined the faith of 
the Palestinians in the ultimate effectiveness 
of armed struggle, but also created the 
necessary environment for acceptance of the 
Fateh leaders’ political concessions. In every 
bitter conflict from the Six Day War (1967) 
to the Battle of Beirut (1982), the lFateh 
leaders had an eye to the prospects for a 
negotiated settlement. The ultimate goal of 
a Palestinian state on the ruins of Zionist 
Israel receded over the horizon. In its place 
came the Palestinian “national authority” - a 
mini-state on the West Bank and Gaza. 

Cobban describes the bumpy course of 
the Fateh leaders’ manoeuvrings with consid- 
erable insight. Thus, in the aftermath of the 
Lebanon war 1975/76, when the Palestinian 
groups most opposed to the mini-state solu- 
tion had been significantly weakened, she 
writes: “one of the first moves of the 
Fateh/PLO bosses...was to start making prep- 
arations for the next session of the Palestin- 
ian National Council at which they could 
capitalise on this change, to strengthen their 
mandate for the turn towards diplomacy”. 

Since the evacuation of Beirut in August 
1982 and the massacres at Sabra and 
Shatila the following month, bloody splits 
have opened within Fateh and the PLO. 
Cobban’s study ends with the 16th PNC in 
February 1983 when the frustrations and 
dissent were only beginning to surface. How- 
ever, she wrongly sees the PLO’s future as 
best safeguarded by the continued leader- 
ship of Fateh’s “inner core” with their 
“teal-politik” approach to the resolution of 
the Palestinians’ quest for their homeland. 

In May 1984, Arafat called for peace 
negotiations with Israel under UN auspices, 
stating that he favoured mutual recognition 
between the states of Israel and Palestine - 
once such a state is established. This is a 


far cry from the articles in “Filastinuna™ 
which brought together the groups that 
formed Al-Fateh. [t advocated “the eruption 
of a complete guerrilla movement from all 
the Arab lands” to destroy the Zionist state. 
Arafat’s latest moves are a testimony to the 
inability of petit-bourgeois nationalism to 
develop a consistent and effective political 
method against imperialism and its allies. 

Guerrillaism and bourgeois diplomacy are 
the two sides of petit-bourgeois nationalism. 
Cobban’s book reveals - despite her obvious 
sympathies - the mechanisms by which one 
side reinforces the other at the expense of a 
revolutionary victory over Zionism. Arafat is 
the incarnation of Palestinian nationalism. 
Despite the defeats and betrayals suffered 
under his leadership he remains the reposit- 
ory of the hope and aspirations of 
thousands of Palestinians. This fact is largeiy 
due to the absence of a principled 
alternative to Fateh and Arafatism. This 
much is clear too from Cobban’s account 
of the rival factions to Fateh in the PLO. 

Cobban’s book is not a history of the 
Palestinian resistance - it is a history of the 
PLO/Fateh. Not surprisingly, there is little 
coverage of the independent struggles of 
Palestinian workers and peasants in the 
occupied territories and the diaspora. Yet, 
together with the workers and peasants of 
the Middle East, this is the only force 
capable of crushing the Zionist state. A 
revolutionary Trotskyist party is needed to 
bring the working class to the head of the 
struggle that can build a secular workers” 
republic of Palestine on the ruins of the 
Zionist state. 

In the absence of such a critique, 
Cobban remains mesmerised by the resilience 
and popularity of Arafat. In the end she 
has written a book which comes 
unfortunately close to bolstering the fiction 
that history is a product of the strengths 
and weaknesses of “great men”. 


Verna Care 


IRELAND'S 
BRITISH PROBLEM 


The British in Ireland: a suitable case for 
withdrawal 
Geoffrey Bell! Pluto Press 1984 
Price: £2.95 {pb} 
Geoff Bell’s latest offering from Pluto Press 
is certainly his most flawed. Much narrower 
in their subject matter, The Protestants of 
Ulster (1976) and Troublesome Business 
(1982), provided a great deal of ammunition 
for socialists seeking to explain both the 
reactionary character of Unionism, and the 
pro-imperialist record of the Labour Party 
on Ireland. In his latest book, he goes much 
further by attempting to outline a socialist 
strategy for solving the Irish Question. It is 
at this point that Bell’s politics seriously 
undermine the value of this book. 

The strengths of The British in Ireland 
lie in his dissection of Ulster loyalism, and 


through it the reactionary nature of the par-. 


tition of Ireland in 1921. Beli places the 
religious bigotry of Paisteyism in the context 
of the need to defend Protestant workers’ 
social and political privileges. Through his 
account of the Orange statelet's actions, 

Bell is able to give the lie to the notion of 
“Two Nationism”. This idea - so pervasive on 
the Labourite and Stalinist left - suggests 
that such privileges cither do not exist or 

are not politically important. 

Bell demonstrates the utopian and ultim- 
ately pro-imperialist logic of any ‘“‘socialist”’ 
strategy that tries to treat Catholic and Prot- 
estant workers as essentially equal because 
they are both exploited by capitalism. 

There is one Raw in this chapter - “Why 


loyalism?”’. It occurs when Bell tries to 
insist that James Connolly fully understood 
Unionism. He correctly states that the Irish 
delegates to the Second Congress of the 
Third (Communist) International had a 

naive view of Unionism, one which under- 
estimated the grip of Loyalism on Protestant 
workers. But to play off Connolly’s “less 
starry-eyed” view of the Protestants against 
this will not do. Connolly did not give “a 
sound materialist examination of reality” 

{p. 67). In fact, the great revolutionary 
wrongly believed that plebian Unionism 
would give way to industrial working-class 
solidarity as Orange landlordism’s power faded 
in the early part of this century. 

For most of his life, Connolly explained 
the sectarian divisions as a result of skilful 
ruling-class manipulation. Certainly, on his 
return to Ireland in 1910 as a union organ- 
iser, Connolly abandoned much of his earlier 
optimism, but he embraced then a view 
which dismissed the Protestant workers until 
after the national question was solved. After 
1912 Connoily expressed the view that Prot- 
estant workers would have to be coerced 
into accepting Home Rule. 


It is not surprising that Bell should slide 
over all this. Essentially, Sinn Fein - whom 
Bell faithfully follows - hold to the same 
view today. On the other hand, revolutionary 
communism while recognising the need for 
coercion against sections of the Unionist 
population also advance class demands that 
can split the Protestant bloc and win aver 
decisive sections af Protestant workers to 
the struggle against imperialism. 


By far the major weakness in Bell’s book 
is Bell's attitude to present-day Sinn !’ein. 
He effectively underwrites their political 
Strategy and does so with that characteristic 
USFI fig-leaf of an argument that the British 
left would do well to “not judge the Provis- 
ionals on the basis of its own tactics, 
strategy or obsessions (!), and instead to 
remember the wisdom of Connolly’s remark 
that ‘each nation must work out its own 
means of salvation’.” (p.59). 


In short - Sinn Fein are Irish Marxists. 
Beli forgets that our only “obsession” is 
that working class power, leadership and 
independence of programme is a pre- 
condition of a progressive 32 County Repub- 
lic, and that Sinn Fein’s programme and. 
record eternally insists that “Labour Must 
Wait". 

Bell is zuilty of incredible irresponsibility 
when he says that we must not “complain 
of the Provo’s lack of programmatic clarity” 
because “there is no organisation in Western 
Europe as far to the left as the Provisionals 
which can still boast their kind of mass 
support”. Has Bell forgotten the price the 
Chilean workers have paid these last ten 
years for heeding similar advice with regard 
to Allende? 

In the final chapter - “Why Socialism?” - 
Bell also outlines the tasks of a solidarity 
movement in Britain. Here Bell rightly 
stresses the need to campaign around an end 
to the Unionist veto, for the disbanding of 
the RUC/UDR, and repeal of the PTA. But 
he wrongly rejects the importance of the 
demand “Troops Out Now”. 


He takes this view because the malevolent 
role of the troops has ‘‘won greater acknow- 
ledgement” (p. 113). This is a ridiculous 
statement and can only be made by one 
blinded by the “greater acknowledgement” 
given by certain constituency activists within 
the Labour Party. 

The many-millioned bulk of British trade 
unionists remain largely impervious to the 
logic of this position, however. In fact, the 
Troops Out Now slogan expresses the prin- 
ciple of unconditional opposition to British 
imperialism. As such, it has been attacked 
for years by Stalinists and liberals who wish 
to water it down as a sop to Unionist senti- 
ment. 
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These flaws in the book are crucial, but 
elsewhere Bell scores some important points. 
His chapter on “Why Ireland?” reveals the 
rich vein of radical writing on Ireland from 
the Levellers to the Chartists. Other positive 
features of the book include a useful refut- 
ation of the “bloodbath theory”, often 
advanced against troop withdrawal, and a 
detailed exposure of the reformist labour 
organisations North, South and in Britain, 
and their failure to understand or tackle 
the roots of sectarianism. As a result they 
have fallen victim to this sectarianism. There 
is, in addition, an excellent bibliography of 
introductory texts to most of the problems 
raised by the situation in Ireland. 

Overall then, the book is a political 
hybrid. Bell is a Labour Party member now. 
But in a previous life Bell was part of the 
centrist “Trotskyism” of the United Secret- 
ariat of ihe Fourth International. There, at 
least, he learned how to develop a 
materialist analysis of Loyalism. But his 
book also demonstrates the chronic weakness 
of that apprenticeship: a hopeless lauding of 
left Republicanism and retailing Sinn Fein 
“socialism” as the way to achieve a united 
Ireland. 

As a result, we have a book which in the 
hands of a militant with average trade union 
consciousness provides some antidote to the 
head-fixing of the bosses’ media. Yet Beil 
has also given us a book which merely 
compounds the catalogue of confusion 
over socialist strategy and the political 
basis of solidarity work. Certainly worth 
buying, but read with care. 


Keith Hassell 


Obituaries 
to a revolution 


Grenada: whose freedom? 
Vitzrey Ambursley and James Dunkerley 
Latin American Bureau £2.95 {pb} 128pp. 


Grenada: Revolution, invasion and aftermath 
Hugh O'Shaughnessy Sphere Books 
£2.95 258 pp. 


These two books cover nearly the same 
ground. They look at the history of the 
New Jewel Movement (NJM), the policies: of 
the Peoples’ Revolutionary Government 
(PRG), the split in the NJM and the after- 
math of the invasion. Both books give a vir- 
tually identical account of the events which 
led up to the bloody carnage in which a 
major part of the NJM leadership were 
2xecuted. More surprisingly, the book by 
Dunkericy and Ambursley - twa openly- 
declared Marxists not unsympathetic to 
Trotskyism - ends up coming to similar con- 
clusions to that of the liberal journalist 
9’Shaughnessy who works for the Observer. 

Both books confirm that the NJM was 
never a party rooted in and organising the 
mass of worhers and peasants in Grenada. 
Having organised itself from 1973 as a 
highly selective and tightly-knit organisat- 
ion, the NJM had only 45 full members 
when it zed power in March 1979, and by 
the end of 1983 no more than 300. This 
was a tiny number in a population of 








was not just a question of 
size. The model on ich the NJM was 
organised was a Stalinist one. The party was 
run from the top down, with the Politburo 
changing its own composition and that of 
the Central Committee without reference to 
the inembership. Political decisions were 
taken by a small grouping at the top of 
ihe party. 

This method of organisation was fostered 
not only by the Coard wing of the party, 
but by Bishop’s supporters as well. Bernard 
Coard, who had been close to the British 








CP while at Sussex University, quickly organ- 
ised a “Marxist-Leninist” (ie. Stalinist) wing 
of the party (OREL), on his return to Grenada 
in 1976. Bishop, Unison Whiteman, Vincent 
Noel, Kendrick Radix and others were in 
fact much closer to the politics of the 
Socialist International, to which they affili- 
ated the NIM. 

Despite much talk about “the masses” 
by the NJM, their involvement in directing 
the course of the revolution was strictly 
limited. Bishop was no doubt genuinely pop- 
ular, as proven leader of the opposition to 
Gairey’s tyranny. 

Bishop naturally leaned towards the pleb- 
iscitary, populist type of “democracy” which 
is still fostered by Fidel Castro as an adjunct 
to his Stalinist regime. Dunkerley and 
Ambursiey accept the organs of “Popular 
Power” virtually uncriticaily. Against the 
bourgeois Westminster-style system, they 
argue, Grenada offered “by contrast a form 
of continuous direct democracy’.’. (p.39). 
Yet at the same time they refer to these 
bodies as organs of “popular consultation”. 
There is a difference. They had no real 
power or control over the government. 

Because of this, these authors cannot 
explain the dramatic falling-off in partici- 
pation in these bodies, which they suggest 
was the “normal” falling off of revolutionary 
impetus. Any worker or student involved in 
useless “participation” and “consultation” 
committees could give them the real reason. 
Consultation without control is useless. In 
arguing that there was basically no alter- 
native between these twa systems - bourgecis 
democracy and bonapartist “popular power”, 
Ambersley and Dunkerley reject the only 
possibility of real workers’ democracy - 
soviets or workers’ councils. 

On the economic policy of the PRG 
while in power, both books confirm the 
NIJM’s pursuance of a capitalist stage of the 
revolution. Dunkerley and Ambursley point 
out that while the state sector grew to 30%, 
“the bulk of the economy and its most 
dynamic sectors remained in private hands” 
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(p.40). O'Shaughnessy poincs : 
World Bank and IMF reports ¢ 
economic management. 


The economic and political sacrifices 
necessary were made by the workers and 
peasants of Grenada, in a society where, as 
the LAB book points out, the richest sectors, 
the merchant-houses, had considerably 
increased their profits (p. 44). 


Neither of these books manages to make 
the link between the strategy of the PRG, 
the growing economic crisis it produced and 
the split in the NJM. As a result, both give 
the impression of an apparently motiveless 
factional battle, inexplicably breaking out over 
the NIM teadership. 


In fact, March 1983 saw the start of the 
crisis, with Coard reporting that state 
employees could not be paid for much longer 
unless the budget was slashed by 20%. The 
situation appears to have evoked two respon- 
ses. Bishop visited the USA seeking a comp- 
romise with Washington (a trip opposed by 
the OREL members), and delivered a pro- 
mise of elections in 1985 to Caricom a 
month later, 


Coard, who had just come back from a 
months visit to the Soviet Union, directed 
his supporters on a different course. In Sep- 
tember, OREL jaunched an onslaught on the 
Bishop wing. What was needed was closer 
cooperation with the “socialist countries” - 
the USSR, Cuba, East Germany. All this 
meant downgrading the role of Bishop and. 
his group in the government, and placing 
Coard in charge of the party and in “joint 
leadership” with Bishop. While still absolute- 
ly committed to the ‘capitalist stage”, the 
OREL grouping clearly realised that the 
flagging enthusiasm of the masses and the 
future sacrifices they were about to exact 
from them, demanded a more homogenous 
Stalinist party and a strengthened army. 


From this point on, the party was effec- 
tively split, with OREL in the majority. 
Within five days of returning from Cuba, 
Bishop was under house arrest. 


When the news broke to the masses, 
kept in ignorance of the debates in the 
party, they centered into the course of the 
revolution again with a vengeance. Under the 
slogans “No Bishop No Revo”, ‘We don’t 
want Communism” and “C for Coard, C for 
Communism”, a demonstration of 3-4,000 
released Bishop, and under his direction 
seized the military headquarters of lort 
Rupert. lt was here that they met a murder- 
ous hail of tire from PRA units sent by the 
Central Committee - the same units that 
proceeded tu execute Maurice Bishop and 
five other NJM leaders. 

The strategy pursued by Bishop and 
Coard at the head of the NJM had led the 
revolution into crisis. The Stalinist response 
of OREL had aborted it. As could be expec- 
ted, O'Shaughnessy puts the blame on the 
NJM for “trying to put into practice the 
theories of democratic centralism and the 
primacy of party over state’. In castizating 
the Stalinist norms of internal party otgan- 
isation and its relationship to the masses, 
O'Shaughnessy follows many other bourgeois 
commentators in, genuinely or deliberately, 
confusing Stalinist and Leninist methods. 






More surprisingly, Dunkerley and 
Ambersley give credence to the same view 
when they blame the NJM for sceking 


“complete imposition of their party- 
based conceptions of discipline and public 
order on the state” (p.35). 

The lessons of the debacle in Grenada are 
not that “Leninist vanguardism = brutal 
dictatorship”, but that the Stalinist theary 
and practice of stages guarantees only bloody 
defeat for the mas 


Stuart King 
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Welsh miners 
against fascism 


Miners Against Fascism 


Hywel Francis Lawrence and Wishart 1984 


Price: £4.95 


By a strange twist of fate the publicat- 
ion of Miners Against Fascism coincided 
with the start of the 1984 miners strike, 
when Welsh miners once again found them- 
selves in the forefront of working class str- 
uggle. This alone should generate interest in 
Francis’s detailed history of Welsh miner 
volunteers for the Republican forces in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

What makes this whole episode instruct- 
ive as well is the light it sheds on the polit- 
ics of the Communist Party of Great Britain 
(CPGB) who then and now exercise some 
leadership in the Welsh coalfield. 

Francis states that the aim of the book 
is ‘to explainthe social and political reasons 
why Wales, and especially its miners, respon- 
ded in the way it did to the struggle against 
fascism in Spain in the 1930’s.” And, in 
many ways, this is a book that Francis is 
uniquely suited to write. He grew up in one 
of those South Wales valleys where Commu- 
nism was thought to be hereditary. His fat- 
her was the late miners leader Dai Francis, 
and such legendary figures as Will Paynter 
and Jack Jones were well known to him. 
Miners Against Fascism draws heavily upon 
this background and on a mass of oral evid- 
ence from those who participated in the 
Spanish Civil War and the class struggles in 
the South Wales coalfield which preceded it. 

Fifty years ago the South Wales coalfield 
provided no less than 118 ‘volunteers for lib- 
erty’. These Welsh miners formed one ot the 
biggest contingents within the British Battali- 
ons of the International Brigades. One South 
Wales valley alone - the Rhondda - provided 
more volunteers than the combined total of 
miners from the English coalfields. 

Why did so many volunteer? Francis puts 
forward two major reasons. Hirst, it was an 
extension of the unique ‘extra-parliamentary’ 
form of class struggles which re-emerged in 
South Wales in the inter-war period. Secondly, 
it was an expression of a particular form of 
internationalism, a ‘proletarian international- 
ism’. 

It must be said that the first part of Ir 
ancis’s case is the strongest. The miners, bet- 
rayed by the TUC leaders in 1926, were left 
to fight on alone. The bosses employed star- 
vation tactics. Police were drafted into South 
Wales to physically crush the resistance. And 
although the miners were eventually defeated, 
as Vrancis says the ‘collective coalfield expe 
rience was a salutary onc for many’. 

While the more general experience of the 
defeat was demoralisation, the bitter struggles 
of the period served to heighten the political 
consciousness of a significant minority of So- 
uth Wales miners. The CPGB managed to cap- 
ture the best of these militants. 

The real value of rancis’s book lies in 
the detail he paints of the class struggle in 
the valleys in this period. But his inabilty or 
unwillingness to break with Stalinism blinds 
him to the treacherous role played by the 
CPGB during these years. 

In the late 1920’s the CPGB, faithfully 
parroting Stalin's ‘Third Period’ class against 
class line, launched a bitter attack on the La- 
bour Party and the leadership of the South 
Wales Miners Federation (SWMI‘), denouncing 
both as social fascists. As a result, the CP 
succeeded in actually marginalising itself. 

Vrancis recognises that this policy proved 
disastrous but believes that “out of the errors 
of this sectariansim grew a united front strat- 
egy which anticipated later national and inter- 
nationat Communist policy changes.” This is 
nothing short of disingenuous. The victory of 
fascism in Germany (itself partly due to Stal- 











in’s criminal ‘social fascist’ policy) caused the 
Comintern to perform a sharp turn towards 
tight opportunism. For Stalin, the fight agai- 
nst fascism now required not simply a united 
front of fighting workers’ organisations (pre- 
viously dubbed ‘social fascist’) including the 
reformists, but the ‘democratic wing of the 
bourgeoisie itself. This was called the Popular 
Front. The CPGB was only required to rubber 
stamp this change of line. 

In South Wales each and every ruling cl- 
ass attack was interpreted by the CPGB as 
further evidence of ‘creeping’ state fascism. 
This necessitated the defence of ‘democracy’ 
(of the bourgeois kind) as a lesser evil. For 
the Party, ‘Revolution Now! was seen to be 
tactically infantile and politically indulgent’. 

Moreover, for the Stalinists, any working 
class activity which threatened the continuat- 
ion of the Popular i‘ront was ‘tactically infa- 
ntile’. Within the rank and file of the SWMF 
there was strong support for the policy of 
‘strikes for Spain’ and against the governmen- 
ts policy of non-intervention. But the Stalin- 
ists on the Executive of the SWMI’ believed 
that ‘limited and realistic demands in support 
of the Spanish Republic with only moral and 
organisational pressure being used, would be 
the best way of securing maximum results.’ 

While in Spain the Popular Front had 
tragic and well known consequences, in 
South Wales it proved no less effective in 
strangling working class resistance under the 
banner of ‘democracy’. 

What of Francis’s claim that the miners 
who volunteered for Spain exhibited ‘protet- 
arian internationalism’? The overwhelming 
majority of South Wales miners who fought 
in Spain were members of the CPGB wha 
saw the Spanish Civil War as a straightfor- 
ward defence of bourgeois democracy and 
Spain’s ‘national rights’. In the words of one 
of them, ‘The major thing was the defeat of 
the rebellion and to reject and counter Fas- 
cist Germany's and Fascist Italy’s attempt to 
encircle France and Britain and go forward 
with their conquest of Europe’. This sociai 
chauvinism was constantly flogged by the 
CPGB. In so far as ‘proletarian International- 
ism’ existed in South Wales it was despite the 
CPGB, not because of it. 

Miners Against Fascism is a book of un- 
even merit. It draws its strengths from 
Francis’s closeness to those who created the 
history it explores; it is ‘history from below’. 
As an account of the development of polit- 
ical consciousness within the South Wales 
coalfield in the twenties and thirties it 
valuabie study, but I‘rancis’s blindness to 
the CPGB’s crimes limit its educational useful- 
ness in training a new generation of militants. 
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SISTERS AND 
WORKERS 


Class struggle and women’s liberation: 1640 
to the present day 

Tony Cliff Bookmarks 1984 Price: £4.50 
271 pp. 


Women have played an active role in the 
great revolutionary struggles of the past 350 
years. This role has been by and large 
“hidden from history”. {‘eminist writers over 
the last fifteen ycars lave striven hard to 
uncover this history. Yet they have built into 
their accounts not only a false patriarchal 
conspiracy theory, but have also hidden from 
their histories the glaring cl differences 
and antagonisms within “the women’s move- 
ment”. 

‘Tony Cliff sets out to remedy both these 
errors. fhe ambitious title Cliff gives his book 
indicates the cnurmity of the task. Those 





340 years can hardly be done justice in 250 
pages, but Cliff provides a readable and 
entertaining journey through some of the 
key revolutionary situations. By drawing 
together accounts of the heroic role of 
women both as individuals and as mass move- 
ments (all this information is gleaned from 
scholarly or hard-to-obtain sources), the book 
is a valuable introduction to the history of 
working class women. 

The overall political theme of the book is 
one Cliff has been stressing for many years: 
the fundamental antagonism between bour- 
geois feminism and socialism, and that work- 
ing class women must be seen as an integral 
part of the wider working-class strugele for 
socialism and women’s emancipation. 

The arguments put forward are a contin- 
uation of Cliff's fight within the Socialist 
Workers Party (SWP) against the feminism 
which had been expressed through their 
Women’s Voice organisation. Having success- 
fully wound up this “sister” vrganisation 
of the SWP, Cliff soon got rid of their 
eponymous magazine, and is now delivering 
the final literary blows against any closet 
feminists who may remain. 

Women’s movements have historically 
always been divided by class. The Irench 
Revolution saw women of the rising bour- 
geoisie demanding political equality and 
the right to vote for themselves, whilst the 
propertyless women fought for bread, price 
controls and a constitutional republic. The 
two groups were eventually to come into 
direct conflict during the Terror, when 
propertyless women cheered as their 
Girundine “sisters” were guillotined. 

In the USA in the 19th Century, the 
bourgeois feminist movement sought equality 
with men of their own class by gaining votes 
for women at the expense of blacks and 
workers. By contrast Cliff quotes Mather 
Jones, the famous working class women’s 
leader who argued at a mecting of suffra- 
gettes in New York:“You don’t need a vote 
to raise hell! You need convictions and a 
voice!...The women of Colorado have had 
the vote for two generations and the 
working men and women are in slavery”. 

p.58). 

Whilst militant trade unionists correctly 
criticised bourgeois suffrage campaigners for 
ignoring the terrible conditions of their 
supposed sisters in the proletariat, and for 
their parliamentary cretinism, they also make 
a fundamental error. It is an error that Cliff 
follows them in making, To. reject or down- 
play the struggle for democratic rights and 
legal equality in society was wrong. This 
struggle held the potential of raising the polit- 
ical consciousness of working class women. 


Fnegels, Luxemburg, Lenin and Trotsky 
saw this clearly. They saw that militant 
organisation and revolutionary tactics such as 
the mass strike for political goals educated 
and developed the working class as a whole. 
Whilst struggles for democratic rights could 
not solve the social roots of proletarian opp- 
ression and exploitation, it helped Marxists 
to create a force that could - a revolutionary 
party. 

Cliff's cconomisin is demonstrated again 
and again in his counterposing of women’s 
trade union struggles to the bourgeois temin- 
ists’ concentration on politics Gneaning par- 
jiament). He cannot discover the basis for a 
specifically proletarian politics which com- 
prises democratic demands as well as econ- 
omic demands, and which can link them all 
tovether in a transitional programme for 
working class power. 

The incompatibility of bourgeois feminism 
iali is a basic but grossly neglected 
sm which Cliff is correct to 
demonstrate in his book, especially since the 
growth of the women's movement in Britain 
has seen many Icft groups ditching Marxism 
and compromising with feminism. 

However, in his eagerness to defend the 
unity of the working class, Cliff neglects the 
necessity for revolutionaries to have a 
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specific approach to working class women. 
In the Introduction he writes: “The history 
of efforts to organise working class women 
into socialist organisations like the general 
history of the werking class movement, is a 
long story of ebbs and flows, of great 
achievement and heart-rending disappoint- 
ments. Yet the struggles go on, even though 
time and time again they have to start as 
from the beginning”.(p.11). 

Cliff's habitual spontaneism which here he 
applies to women is capable of short bursts 
of wild optimism and enthusiasm, which fall 
back into a bleak pessimism. There is an 
alternative method to Cliff's. It is one that 
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understands clearly that it is the task of an 
organisation of revolutionaries, and specific- 
ally of women communists, to intervene in 
each major upheaval, to test out other 
leaderships, to draw larger numbers to their 
programme, even after a defeat. It is a trad- 
ition that not only built parties and move- 
ments of working class women, but also tested, 
corrected and developed its programme, 

For example, the experience of the Rus- 
sian women’s movement from 1905-7, 
combined with that of Zetkin in the German 
women’s organisation, enabled Kollontai and 
the Bolsheviks to reach a better under- 
standing of how and around what to organ- 
ise working class women by 1917. Cliff con- 
stantly neglects that aspect of these histor- 
ical examples. 

You would imagine from Cliff's account 
that there were no problems with the 
woman question in the German and Russian 
movements. In fact, the Bolsheviks were slow 
and inadequate in their work on women 
tight up to 1917, due to a reticence to recog- 
nise the special needs of women workers. It 
was leading women like Kollontai and Zetkin 
who combined a Marxist rejection of 
bourgeois feminism with a revolutionary strat- 
egy and tactics, designed to mobilise women 
for their own emancipation and working 
class power. 

This programme, which became the Bol- 
shevik position during the 1917 revolution. 
included raising specific demands relating to 
women’s oppression and the need for 
special forms of agitation, propaganda and 
organisation to draw women into struggle. 
This remains the case today. 

The major blind spot in Cliff's analysis 
is that he continues to see women simply as 
backward workers who must be drawn into 
the general class struggle. He rejects any 
notion of special interests and argues: 

“As workers too, the needs of men and 
women are identical. Because of these things 
any separatism between men and women 
workers will damage both, and will 

damage women more than men”.(p.102} 


Cliff maintains that whilst women’s 
oppression is a result of their position 
within the family, it is only as workers that 
they become able to struggle against capital- 
ism: “The workplace, and the fight by work- 
ing women to improve their circumstances 
there, is the key to changing ideas, raising 
consciousness” (p.235); and again: “the 
starting point for a struggle against women’s 
oppression is not that of oppression itself, 
but the point where working class women are 
strong, where, with the men of their own 
class, they can fight to change society” (p235). 


Cliff here confuses two points. Of course, 
women can only decisively act to change 
society through their struggle alongside men, 
based in the workplace. But it is totally 
false to limit the issues for [launching a mass 
movement of working class women to the 
problems they face as workers. The movement 
of miners wives in the 1984 strike shows 
that the problems working class women face 
.as home managers can be an enormous spur 
to militant struggle. Cliff has nothing to offer 
these women except trade unionism or join- 
ing his party. In this he falls decisively below 
the level of Kollontai and Zetkin who want- 
ed to build a mass working class women's 
movement under communist leadership. 
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THE RISE AND FALL 


OF THE K.P.D. 


Communism in Germany under the Weimar 
Republic : 

Ben Fowkes MacMillan 1984 

Price: £7.95 {pb} 246pp. 

The history of German communism in the 
period 1918-33 is rich with lessons for rev- 
olutionaries today. During this period the 
German Communist Party (KPD) grew from 
a handful around Luxemburg and Lieb- 
knecht into the largest CP outside the USSR. 

Between 1918 and 1923, Germany was 
engulfed in revolutionary crises and in the 
years up to 1933 the KPD had and then 
lost the opportunity to smash Nazism. 

Hitherto there has been little material on 
these years in English. Ben Fowkes’ book 
is therefore welcome. The book deals with 
events between 1918 and 1933. Communist 
policy in the face of Hitler's rise to power 
is given somewhat cursory treatment, while 
the book concludes with a factually inter- 
esting section on the sociology, organisational 
structures and international relations of the 
KPD. 

Fowkes has limited his history to the act- 
ivity of the party’s leaders, “saying little of 
the middle cadres, let alone the ordinary 
members”. This is a pity, since it leaves us 
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Despite these successes, a stro: 
within the party, around Ruth Fische: 
Arkady Maslow, was ever teady to cv 
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the way in which the failed revolution ¢: 
1923, associated with Heinrich Brandler 
opportunist use of the united front; w 
government tactics in Saxony, enabled 
left to secure control of the party in 1924-5. 
Once again the united front was abandoned. 
Even before the Brandler/Thalheimer 
leadership had been ousted, the new course 
was evident in the call for the united front 
only from below, and “a life and death 
struggle” was announced against “‘the Social 
Democratic accomplices of fascism” (p.114). 
The disastrous policy of “social fascism” was 
born. After a short list to the right (1925- 
1927), the KPD under the new leadership of 
Stalin’s man Emst Thalmann, lead the party 
through the “Third Period.’ and towards 
destruction at the hands of the Nazis. The 
failure to internalise the lessons and limit- 
ations of the united front was a decisive 
factor in the collapse of the KPD. 
In demonstrating this, Fowkes’ book is 
effective and informative. In explaining it, 
it is politically flawed. His thesis boils down 
to a critique of Bolshevik organisational 
methods and the influence (usually malign, 
as he sees it), of the Executive Committee of 
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the Communist International and its agents. 
In other words, he lights upon the familiar 
theme that Stalinism is merely a continuation 
of Leninism. 

In the German party the development of 
democratic centralism resulted, in December 
1920, in the creation of a real leading body 
or Zentrale. Fowkes complains “this was a 
clear move towards the Leninist conception 
of an elite party” (p. 185). This move away 
from the federal organisation inherited from 
Luxemburg went hand-in-hand with the KPD 
becoming “bound to the Comintem” (p.192). 

According to Fowkes, the connection 
between these organisational measures and 
the party’s political failures is that they 
robbed the party of people like the rightist 
Paul Levi. People who for Fowkes enshrine 
something he counterposes to political 
correctness - “independence of judgement 
and deeply-held humanistic values” (p.201). 
In siding with Levi, and seeing his resig- 
nation as “a decisive moment in the inter- 
nal history of the KPD’” (p. 62), Fowkes 
reveals much about his own politics. 

In detecting only the evil influence of 
an “outside force” distorting the KPD’s 
development, Fowkes fails to distinguish 
between the. vital, positive role played by 
the Comintern in the early 1920s, especially 
through Lenin arid Trotsky’s united front 
policy, and its negative, destructive role in 
the period of its degeneration - especially 
Zinoviev’s bureaucratic leftism and Stalin's 
“social fascism” policy. Fowkes records the 
mistakes made by the German party 
accurately. To learn from them, however, 
we must dispense with his all-pervasive anti- 
Cominternism, and predilection for 
“independent” opportunists of the Paul 
Levi stripe. 


Mark Hoskisson 


In Brief 


What is to be done about law and order? 


J, Lea and J. Young Penguin 1984 
Price: £2.95 {pb} 284pp. 


This book has two themes. The need for 
“effective policing responsive to the needs 
of the community and the ending of the 
drift towards a political marginalisation of 
the young unemployed” (p. 231). The 
authors outline two paths of advance. On 
the one hand, democratic accountability of 
the police, and on the other, increasing the 
political power and sense of belonging of 
those who turn to street crime. 

These ideas fairly accurately represent 
the latest stage in the thinking of a whole 
generation of radical criminologists spawned 
in the 1960s and 1970s. They believe the 
left should turn its attention away from 
exposing the crimes of the rich and powerful, 
and address the problem of street crime in 
which victim and offender are both working 
class. This is to key into the concerns of a 
majority of the population. Not to do this, 
claim Lea and Young, is tantamount to 
“leaving the running to the conservative 
press” on the issue of law and order. 

By far the-best part of the book is the 
first four chapters. Here they succinctly 
summarise many of the valuable insights of 
tadical criminology; namely, the problem 
with taking official statistics at face value, 
the complexity of the causes of crime, the 
truth about black crime, the tooling up of 
the police force, and the political alienation 
that lies behind working class crime. 

The problems occur when the authors 
advance a solution, They fundamentally 
misconceive the nature of the police, an 
arm of a class state. They believe the state 
has only “occasional recourse to violence” 
(p.204), Consensus and co-operation is 
both achievable and desirable. The truth is, 
however, that intra-working class crimes 


against person and property have tong existed, 
but the police force dates from the 1830s 
and 1840s when working class concentration 
in urban industrial centres demanded a 
repressive force within these cities. 

Revolutionaries do not, as Young and 
Lea suggest, dismiss the reality of working 
class crime or its effects on their victim. 
What we do recognise, however, is that the 
police protection of the “citizen” while real, 
is secondary and police repression of the 
unions and workers’ struggle is the funda- 
mental essence of the police. This latter fact 
teduces the book’s democratic reforms to 
utopian schemas because the ruling class can 
not allow the executive of its state to be 
held accountable. The book fails - despite 
being well-written, well-researched and 
thought-provoking - because it peddles the 
illusion that such accountability can be more 
than a transitory product of revolutionary 
crisis on the road to the destruction of the 
police, and believes that it can be a normal 
stable feature of bourgeois democracy. 


Carol Roberts 


The making of Marx’s critical theory - 

a bibliographical analysis 

Allen Oakley Routledge and Kegan Paul 
1983 Price: £4.95 {pbj l43pp. 


This book is precisely what its author sub- 
titles it - “a bibliographical analysis”. It 
covers in a detailed fashion the development 
of Marx’s writing - philosophical, political 
and economic. While not pretending to be a 
biography of Marx, the book necessarily 
gives an insight into the life of Marx the 
theorist and author, and shows the import- 
ance of Engels to the development of his 
work. 

Oakley explains how each work of Marx 
was commissioned and executed, and guides 
the reader through the complex relationship 
between the various pre-cursors of Marx’s 
major work - Capital. Each chapter is rounded 
off with a diagrammatic chronology of pub- 
lished and_unpublished manuscripts, which in 
themselves are useful reference points in the 
study of Marx’s writings. 

While much of the finer detail will be of 
more interest to academic “Marxologists” 
than to revolutionaries, the book as a whole 
is a highly useful contribution to the study 
of Marx’s work. 


Peter Bolton 


Women in Trade Unions 


Barbara Drake Virago 1984 
Price £4.50  244pp. 


This book was first published in 1920, 
written by Barbara Drake who was a Fabian 
and the niece of Beatrice Webb. She carried 
out numerous detailed investigations of the 
role of women in particular trades before 
producing this remarkably detailed and fas- 
cinating account of women and trade union- 
ism. Virago have done a great service in mak- 
ing this work - long out of print - available 
to socialists and trade unionists today. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the history of women 
in the labour movement from the ‘Combin- 
ations’ of the eighteenth century through 
the craft unions of the nineteenth to the 
general unions of the early twentieth cent- 
ury. The mountain of information she mar- 
shals demonstrates how women themselves 
organised in unions, and were not simply 
organised by men. At the same time she 
shows the enormous material difficulties 
that confronted women in this task. At the 
end of the First World War women, having 
been used as ‘diluted labour’ during the war 
were being driven out of the factories. 
Yet, despite this, Drake records that women. 
continued to struggle against their use, by 





the bosses, as scabs against the working men: 
Whilst trade union men are pressing forward. 
towards the goal of economic freedom, trade 
union women - with infinite courage and pat- 
ience, and free from bitterness against men 
because they are excluded from trades whose 
hard won traditions they have been unable 

to uphold - have set themselves to the task of 
wiping out forever from their name the time- 
long stain of ‘black-leg’ labour. (p 67) 

The second part of the book is a detail- 
ed empirical study of the situation of women 
in the trade unions. This demonstrates both 
the difficulties encountered, and the possibilit- 
ies of women becoming a decisive force in 
the unions. A similar study of todays unions 
would be a useful source of information for 
women activists. 

The final section looks at problems which 
remain familiar. The difficulties women face 
in getting jobs, overcoming male prejudices, 
getting equal pay for equal work, and winning 
the right to play a full role in the trade 
unions - all these are shown to be as old as 
capitalism itself. ~ 

As a Fabian, Drake had only a gradual- 
ist, reformist perspective for overcoming 
these problems. Organisations of emancipat- 
ion she looked to included that band of 
imperialist robbers, the League of Nations. 
Nevertheless, as a piece of social investigation 
this book is extremely valuable. 


Jenny Scott 
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